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Preface 


The pocket manual of the seventeenth 
century popularly called a vade mecum 
was not merely a practical handbook. It 
balanced fact with interpretation, in- 
tellectual insight with poetic feeling, 
philosophy with anecdote. The present 
handbook has something of the same 
character. It is not a gallery-by-gallery 
guide through the Museun,, for the 
works of art are presented geograph- 
ically and chronologically to dem- 
onstrate the scope of the collection. 
Neither is it comprehensive enough to 
be a history of art, although it does 
exemplify the myriad ways in which 
man over the centuries has looked at 
himself, at nature, and at the super- 
natural, as well as the diversity of forms 
he has created to express his realities 
and his fantasies. It is rather a series of 
short essays by more than a dozen 
members of the professional staff on ob- 
jects selected as especially important 

in the history of art or as most represen- 
tative of the ten curatorial areas of the 
collection. The entries may therefore 
vary quite radically in the authors’ judg- 
ments of what is most valuable to the 
visitor experiencing the work of art 

at firsthand. 

A glance at the handbook reveals that 
the collection extends from prehistory 
to quite literally the present moment 
and encompasses most of the major 
civilizations of the world. Although 
the Museum was founded in 1910 

as part of the Museum of Science, 
History and Art in Exposition Park, it 
was only in the mid-forties that Dr. 
William Valentiner gave the collection 
its first configuration—that of tra- 


ditional European and American art 
history—through the acquisition of a 
broad spectrum of objects from ancient 
Egypt through the classical, medieval, 
Renaissance, Baroque, and modern 
epochs to his personally favored German 
Expressionism. Shortly after the open- 
ing of the new Museum complex in 
Hancock Park in 1965, the trustees and 
staff expanded this concept to a more 
universal one. They concluded at that 
time that a museum “‘covering the 
entire range of the history of art’’ would 
best serve Los Angeles with its score of 
colleges and universities, its hundreds 
of elementary schools, and its popu- 
lation of varied ethnic and national ori- 
gins and extraordinarily diverse 
intellectual and cultural interests. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years almost six 
thousand works of art worthy of exhibi- 
tion have been added to the collection. 
Some were selected individually for 
their singular aesthetic quality and his- 
toric significance. The larger number 
made up the eleven collections acquired 
during this same period, collections 
that have in many cases placed the Mu- 
seum among the foremost in the world in 
their areas of specialization. Many of 
the individual masterpieces are discussed 
at length in this handbook. The collec- 
tions, however, are represented by one 
or at best a few objects and therefore re- 
quire a brief description. 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck In- 
dian, Nepalese, and Tibetan collection 
of 345 superb paintings, sculptures, 
textiles, jades, and crystals was one of 
the finest in America at the time of its 
acquisition in 1969. Augmented to fill 


lacunae, it is now one of the three 
greatest in the Western world. The re- 
cently acquired Heeramaneck ancient 
Near Eastern collection of 2,500 objects 
of bronze, silver, gold, glass, and clay 
from ancient Sumeria to Sasanian Iran, 
from the Ordos Valley to the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the Heeramaneck 
collection of 650 Islamic paintings, 
ceramics, metalwork, and textiles have 
made Los Angeles a major center for 
study of the Near Eastern civilizations 
in breadth and depth. The John Wise 
collection of one hundred extraordinary 
Peruvian textiles representing two 
thousand years of Pre-Columbian weav- 
ing added to the existing collection 

has given the Museum a similar distinc- 
tion in this field. The Phil Berg col- 
lection of 320 works of art, primarily 
archeological and ethnic, supplements 
the foregoing collections and provides 
representation of additional cultures. 

A fourth Heeramaneck collection has 
enriched the Far Eastern galleries with 
sixty-two Chinese and Korean ceramics, 
including the majestic T’ang horse and 
a group of rare central Asian wall paint- 
ings. The Arthur and Rosalinde Gilbert 
collection of more than two-score pieces 
of monumental silver by England’s 
greatest masters of this art—the rococo 
Paul de Lamerie and the neoclassic Paul 
Storr—and the sumptuous 18th-century 
gold and silver iconostasis gates from 
Kiev have given a distinction and new 
vitality to the Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment. At the same time, the Gilbert 
collection of more than two hundred 
post-Renaissance mosaics has made this 
Museum the only place other than the 


Hermitage in Leningrad where a com- 
prehensive collection of pietre dure and 
Roman mosaics of the past four cen- 
turies can be found. The B. Gerald Can- 
tor collection of thirty-nine bronzes by 
Auguste Rodin—the largest populate 
the sculpture garden, the others occupy 
two galleries in the Ahmanson building 
—along with the Cantor collection at 
Stanford and the Spreckels collection 
in San Francisco, has established Cali- 
fornia as one of the four Rodin centers 
in the world. The David E. Bright 
collection of twenty-three modern 
French and American paintings has 
supplemented the De Sylva collection, 
acquired between 1946 and 1951, with 
masterpieces by Picasso, Modigliani, 
Leger, and Miro and has given the 
Museum a brilliant representation of 
the New York School, while the nine- 
teen works in the Kleiner Foundation 
collection have provided similar 
representation of California artists of 
the sixties. 

While funds essential to the operation 
and maintenance of the Museum have 
been provided by the County of Los 
Angeles, the growth of the collection 
during the past twelve years has been 
made possible only through the notable 
contributions of individuals, museum 
councils, corporations, and foundations. 
The names of these donors are too nu- 
merous to list in this short preface, but 
they are included in the headings that 
identify the works of art in the body of 
the text. Below each name is a Museum 
acquisition number, of which the first 
two digits indicate the year the work 
entered the collection. 


This handbook was conceived only as a 
brief and we hope pleasant introduction 
to the Museum. More specific informa- 
tion about the collection can be found 
in other Museum publications: _ 

A Decade of Collecting, 1965-1975; the 
catalogs of the Heeramaneck Indian, 
Nepalese, Tibetan, Islamic, and Chinese 
ceramic collections; those of the Cantor 
collection of Rodin sculpture and of the 
De Sylva and Bright collections of 
modern painting and sculpture; as well 
as the Museum Bu/letin and monograph 
series. 

Every member of the curatorial and 
publications staff contributed to make 
this handbook a truly institutional 
product. I should like to express a spe- 
cial gratitude to each one personally for 
having undertaken this task so will- 
ingly. I shall only single out by name 
Phyllis Freeman and Jeanne D’Andrea, 
who together assumed the task of bring- 
ing formal unity into the manuscript 
without impinging on the individuality 
or even the idiosyncracies of the diver- 
gent writers. I am especially happy to 
have this opportunity to express in 
print my deep gratitude to Nancy 
Hanks, Chairman; John Spencer, Direc- 
tor of Museum Programs; and the 
committees and staff of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, both for the 
support they have provided for this pub- 
lication and for the many other ways 
they have helped us extend the pleasures 
and intellectual stimulation of works of 
art toa progressively larger public. 


KENNETH DONAHUE 
Director 


Asia and Africa 


Reliefs from the Palace of Ashurnasirpal I 
Assyria (Kalah), 9th century B.C. 
Gypseous alabaster 

Tree of Life, Corner panels 1 and 2 

92 x 33% in. (233.7 x 84.1 cm.) and 
91x42 in. (231.1 x 108 cm.) 

The King and a Winged Genius, Panel 3 
90% x 83 in. (230.5 x 210.8 cm.) 
Eagle-headed Daemon, Panel 4 

88 x 70% in. (223.5 x 178.8 cm.) 
Winged Genius, Panel 5 

93x 77% in. (236.2 x 196.2 cm.) 
Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 

66.4.1-5 


Palace ruins of Ashurnasirpal 11, the 
Assyrian ruler who reigned from 883 

to 858 B.C., were discovered at Kalah 
(modern-day Nimrud) in 1848 by 
Austen Henry Layard, an English arche- 
ologist. They consisted of a maze of 
courtyards, 200 apartments, recep- 
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tion halls, tablet rooms, sanctuaries, 
garden areas, administrative rooms, 
and service quarters. These five reliefs 
come from different parts of the palace 
and do not form a continuous scene. 
They were probably carved—perhaps by 
different hands—after being placed 
in permanent position. From Layard’s 
notes and drawings it appears that the 
Museum’s panels are from the ante- 
chamber to the throne hall and from 
the “living room” of the king’s private 
apartment. 
Inspired by the Hittites before them, 
the Assyrians further developed the use 
of carved stone panels in royal building 
construction. Scenes of battles and 
sieges, religious rituals, and lion hunts 
were carved in both high and low relief 
and generally also painted. Their most 
important function was to awe all 
viewers with the king’s god-sanctioned 
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might and his protection by supra- 
natural forces. 

These five reliefs have none of the com- 
memorative military themes found on 
many other Assyrian panels. The Tree of 
Life, an ancient Near Eastern theme that 
has both life-sustaining and religious 
connotations, appears on corner panels 1 
and 2, and again on panel 4, where 

an eagle-daemon is anointing or polli- 
nating it with a fir-cone applicator. 

The daemon, a beneficent creature, de- 
rives from earlier Mesopotamian rep- 
resentations in baked clay that were 
buried under the floors of homes, pre- 
sumably to bring good fortune to the 
inhabitants. The daemon’s bared 
foreleg, suggestive of action, is a con- 
vention also found in Mesopotamian 
work; it gives life and movement to 
what would otherwise be a leaden, static 
form. This device is seen again on the 


winged genius guardian of panel 5 and 
on a similar protective figure behind the 
king on panel 3. There King Ashurna- 
sirpal 11 is holding a libation bowl, per- 
haps an offering to the gods. His other 
hand clenches a bow—symbol of strength 
and prowess. 

All the reliefs are incised with cunei- 
form inscriptions. Like a liturgy, they 
reiterate Ashurnasirpal’s conquests, 

his protection by the gods, his wrath, 
and his might. These statements, along 
with the visual images of the reliefs, 
constitute a very early form of propa- 
ganda. And although the reliefs are dec- 
orative and wholly suited to the palace 
of an imperial monarch, it is clear that 
the primary motives for their creation 
were not aesthetic but religious and 
political. 
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Worshiper 

Sumer, ca. 2800-2600 B.C. 
Alabaster 

histo tiae(3,0.1 cm) 

Gift of Phil Berg 

71.73-5 


One of the world’s earliest civilizations 
developed more than five thousand years 
ago in Sumer, in lower Mesopotamia—the 
area occupied by present-day Iraq. Here 


man learned the value of administrative 
organization ina larger society, here he 
invented cuneiform writing, created 
sculpture, developed architecture, and 
began a system of city-states that shared 
gods, defense, crafts. 

The Sumerian sculpture known to us 
deals with limited but precise subject 
matter. Many works represent gods, 
goddesses, and other mythological 
personages and creatures. A second 
group are portraits, mostly of wealthy 
Sumerian men and women or of rulers. 
But from a third group, commonly 
called “worshiper figures,” we have ob- 
tained what is probably a reasonably 
accurate impression of the Sumerian 
people as a whole. 

Substantial numbers of worshiper fig- 
ures, maleand female, carved in alabaster, 
have been excavated at the sites of 
ancient Sumerian temples, notably in 
the city-states of Mari and Ashnunnak. 
Although they display the Semitic 
features of the Sumerian people and have 
a kind of “family” resemblance to each 
other, most of them do not seem to portray 
specific individuals. It seems probable 
that these figures, their hands clasped 
in prayer and eyes lifted in supplication, 
were sold in the market to be placed in 
temples as stand-ins for their purchasers, 
who were too busy to offer their own 
prayers. 

The Museum’s figure does not have the 
luxuriant and elaborately coifed beard 
typical of most known male worshiper 
figures from Sumer. Its clean-shaven fea- 
tures suggest that it was produced quite 
early, before the reign of Sargon, the 
Akkadian ruler who conquered the 
Sumerians in 2340 B.C., but like other 
worshiper figures, its eyes were probably 
originally inlaid with bone, bitumen, or 
stone. The lively pattern on the cloak 
(called a kaunake) represents cloth strips 
that simulated sheep's fleece. Like the 
device of the surrogate worshiper, this 
warm garment demonstrates the 
Sumerians’ practical turn of mind and 
problem-solving abilities. 


Ceremonial Beaker 

Northwest Iran, ca. 1000-900 B.C. 
Gold 

h: 4% in. (10.8 cm.) 

Gift of the Art Museum Council 
M.68.25 


This ceremonial cup shaped from a thin 
sheet of gold was probably made about 
3.000 years ago in the Dailaman area, 
south of Iran’s Caspian coast. The vigor- 
ous design of a grazing gazelle was prob- 
ably hammered from within against a 
carved wooden mold. The die-stamped 
decorative bands around the top and 
bottom of the vessel accent the major 
design and are typical of much North 
Iranian metal work. 

In contrast to the extensive knowledge 
of other ancient cultures, Iran’s early 
culture is largely uncharted. Originally 
this beaker was ascribed toa first mil- 
lennium royal tomb at Tepe Marlik, a 
site in Gilan Province often confused 
with nearby Amlash, but additional gold 
work excavated there in recent years is 
of a clearly different style. The broad 
attribution to “Northwest Iran’’ seems 
reasonable in the absence of precise field 
documentation, a frustrating situation 
that applies to many ancient Iranian ob- 
jects. Yet it also seems reasonable to as- 


sume that this remarkable vessel ts of a 
general ‘‘Marlik culture” type, and, 
hopefully, further research will more 
specifically identify and document this 
original ancient culture. 


Cheekpieces and Pintop 

Iran, Luristan, ca. 800-700 B.C. 
Bronze 

From the Nasli M. Heeramaneck Col- 
lection of Ancient Near Eastern Art, 
Gift of The Ahmanson Foundation 


This important collection of ancient ob- 
jects, principally of bronze and largely 
of pre-Islamic Iranian origin, has given 
the Museum international eminence in 
the art of a broad-ranged group of an- 
cient Asian cultures that once existed in 
that vast expanse between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Ordos. Among the 
objects is an exceptional assemblage of 
small ornamental works—largely votive 
pieces, horse trappings, decorated ves- 
sels, and personal objects--all known as 
“Luristan bronzes.” Illustrated are four 
of these, from the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C., which share a unique and 
spirited vitality in addition to their tech- 
nical mastery of the copper and tin mix- 
ture we call bronze. 

Just as many sophisticated and techni- 
cally complex bronzes of China’s Shang 
dynasty indicate a much earlier al- 
though unknown metallurgical tradi- 
tion, it is clear that even older Luristan 
bronzes existed, perhaps as early as 2500 
B.C. Because countless bronzes similar 
to those in this collection were rifled 
from unrecorded grave and shrine sites 
in Luristan, in the Zagros mountain re- 
gion of west central Iran, scholars have 
been denied information about their 
origins. A strong market particularly in 
the twenties and thirties stimulated 
wholesale decimation of sites, and only 
in relatively recent times have con- 
trolled, scientific expeditions sought 
these works. Some observers have as- 
cribed Cimmerian and even Scythian 
origins to the early Lur people, but 
more likely they were relatively indig- 
enous or at least long identified with 
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Iran. Some Luristan pieces, including 
quivers and situlae, appear to have been 
commissioned by non-Lur peoples. 


Some objects, with incised depictions of 
royal personages, have striking affinities 


to images carved on ninth-century 

B.C. Assyrian reliefs. Others bear 
cuneiform inscriptions naming specific 
Babylonian rulers. 

The small works that Lur smiths pro- 
duced suggest the importance of porta- 
ble objects to migratory people. The 
ibex or mouflon, which appears again 
and again on various types of Luristan 
bronzes, doubtless had a religious 
connotation—certainly the ibex was 
crucial to physical survival in a hunt- 
ing society. Probably ina religious 
context, also, should be placed an- 
drogynous figures with human forms 
and demoniac heads, along with wide- 
hipped female figures that suggest 


fertility cults. Frequent, too, are ‘“Gilga- 
mesh’ or hero-type males holding, in 
the manner of victorious hunters, lions 
and other vanquished beasts—an almost 
universal ancient Near Eastern theme 
along with the Tree of Life and sacred 
mountain. 

A precise “end period” for Luristan 
bronzes is hard to fix. A reasonable con- 
jecture might be that this art ultimately 
merged with Achaemenid art and was 
adapted by Persia’s first dynastic rulers 
even as they drew from other peoples 
who came under the sway of the ancient 
world’s largest and most powerful 
empire. 


Vessel in Bull Form 

Iran (Marlik Culture?), 

Ca. 1200-1000 B.C. 

Ceramic 

h: 9¥% in. (23.2 cm.) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Jennings Lang 
M. 75.106 


Much of what we know of early peoples 
is learned from ancient funerary cus- 
toms: the deceased were often buried 
with objects and works that had been 
important to them in life and surely 
were also intended to serve some after- 
life function. This winsome vessel, 
formed out of a grayish clay and with 
facial details incised before firing, looks 
anything but funereal. The bull it repre- 
sents has an eager, playful charm. The 
hollow vessel’s single upright spout be- 
hind the broad handle is for both filling 
and pouring. 


The “Marlik Culture” was a vigorous 
element in northern Iran at the end of 
the second millennium. Named for the 
mound called Marlik in the Gilan Prov- 
ince, the culture was identified after 

the discovery in 1961-62 of a “royal 
cemetery.’ Although the Museum’s 
example is atypical when compared 

to most bull-shaped vessels that have 
been excavated in Gilan under scientific 
conditions, its clay type is similar toa 
number of known Marlik works. Cer- 
tainly it was inspired by, if not produced 
by, a Marlik potter. 

Future finds by professional archeolo- 
gists may well confirm a growing belief 
that the Marlik peoples had a highly 
sophisticated society and made a vast 
contribution to Iranian art history, in 
turn influencing many other cultures of 
the ancient Near East. 
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Salabhanjika (Tree Dryads) 

India (Madhya Pradesh, Sanchi), 
A.D. 10-25 

Sandstone 

h: 25ain. (63.5 ema) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69.24.285 


These two provocatively posed figures 
once served as a bracket on one of 

the four stone gateways of the Great 
Stupa (a hemispherical burial mound) 
of Sanchi, in central India. The Great 
Stupa was probably constructed shortly 
after the death of the Buddha in the 
fifth century B.C., but its gateways, 
among the most impressive examples 
of Buddhist art in the world, were 
built around the time of the birth of 
Christ. Sculptures from Sanchi are very 
rare in the West; only five or six—in- 
cluding this one and another fragmen- 
tary piece inthe Museum’s collection—are 
now in European and American 
collections. 

These two women, carved back to back 
in warm, creamy sandstone, are god- 
desses of abundance and fertility. Their 
role is symbolized by the branches of 


flowering trees in their hands and by 
their merging with other forms from 
nature. The sculptors have emphasized 
the areas of the anatomy that proclaim 
the dryads’ procreative function, and 
they have rendered the diaphanous fabric 
of the clothing with such realism that 
they appear naked. The frank sensuous- 
ness of these figures asserts their human 
essence, yet among their earthy graces 
lurk semidivine powers. This amalgam 
of the human and the godly is a funda- 
mental characteristic of Indian sculp- 
ture throughout its history. 


Yakshi 

India (Uttar Pradesh, Mathura), 
Ist century A.D. 

Red sandstone 

h: 63 in. (160 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69.24.289 


Yakshas (male) and yakshis (female) are 
among the oldest members of the In- 
dian pantheon—semidivine earth spirits 
who inhabit natural phenomena such as 
trees, forests, mountains, and rivers. 
They are considered basically malevo- 


lent, and their propitiation ts still 
routine in Indian villages. Once ap- 
peased, they are set to guard houses and 
crossroads. 

Larger than life size, this amazonian 

_ yakshi projects heroic grandeur and 
power through her stance and her com- 
mand of the space she occupies. The art- 
ist has achieved this by departing from 
earlier Indian conventions, in which 

_ the figure was placed like a relief against 
a solid background, and created here 

a freestanding figure in the round. 

_ This yakshi was probably worshiped in 
an open shrine enclosed within a 
wooden railing, perhaps beneath a tree. 
Along her back rises a thick vine whose 
crowning foliage merges with her hair. 
For her, as for the Tree Dryads (page 14), 
the intertwining with plants—as well 

as her generous physical endowments— 
underscores her role as a fertility 
goddess. 

Natural erosion and centuries of rub- 
bing by pious devotees have worn down 
the figure’s surface, and her right hand, 


which probably was held up palm for- 
ward in the Buddhist mudra (ritual ges- 
ture) of reassurance, is now missing. 
Nevertheless, the hallmarks of Mathura 
sculpture are present in the straightfor- 
ward, frontal presentation, the fondness 
for swelling forms that announce an 
earthy vitality, the expressive but sim- 
plified outline, and the feeling for pon- 
derous elegance. 


The God of Wealth, Kubera 
Gandhara, 3rd century A.D. 

Gray schist 

h: 68 in. (172.7 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 


L.69.24.307 


In this imposing, richly adorned statue, 
it is clear that Greco-Roman stylistic 
tradition has influenced the indigenous 
Indian culture, in a mingling that dis- 
tinguishes the art of Gandhara, an area 
corresponding to what is now north- 
west Pakistan and part of southern Af- 


ghanistan. Though the figure strongly 
resembles a Roman patrician and the 
modeling of the forms is naturalistic, 
as in Western art of the classical period, 
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he is also an Indian nobleman, dressed 
in Indian fashion, with a broad mus- 
tache above his heavy lips and brood- 
ing oval eyes. The geometric rhythms 
of the drapery are also Indian in 

feeling. 

The purse in his left hand suggests that 
he is Kubera, the god of wealth. Kubera 
is an appropriate subject for a Gandha- 
ran artist, for Gandhara was the cross- 
roads of the Kushan empire, which con- 
trolled the trade routes between East 
and West. It was Gandhara’s pivotal lo- 
cation that was responsible for the 
Kushans’ prosperity, and as a center of 
economic activity, Gandhara attracted 
large communities of merchants and 
craftsmen from western Asia and the 


Roman Empire, with a predictable fu- 
sion of cultures. 

Kubera’s attributes as a Buddhist deity 
(he is also the chief yaksha; see page 15) 
include his elaborate crown and heavy 
necklaces hung with charms and 
ornaments. 


Buddha Sakyamuni 

North India, 6th century 
Gilt bronze 

he 15 ti. (30-4em,) 

Gift of the Michael J. Connell 
Foundation 

M.70.17 


This figure represents the Buddha as a 
historical figure—Siddhartha the 


Sakyamuni. His family’s clan name was 
Sakya, and he was called Sakyamuni, the 
Enlightened, the lion or sage of the 
Sakyas, when he attained awareness. His 
first sermon was described as “‘the lion’s 
roar.” 

Although never represented in early 
Buddhist art, the Buddha was stylized 
in later works with nonnaturalistic 
symbolic poses and facial and figural 
traits. The image here ts the classic 

one of a prototypical and perfect yogi, 
with the right hand raised in the gesture 
of protection, while the left gathers 

up the ends of the monk’s robe with an 
elegant sweep. Beneath the garment the 
idealized but supple body of the 
Buddha stands out prominently, as if 
the cloth were diaphanous. Among the 
signs of his divinity are his webbed 
fingers, elongated ear lobes, his short 
hair curling to the right, and the cranial 
bump or topknot symbolizing extraor- 
dinary wisdom. 

As the Buddha is here represented ina 
classic image, so the art of the Guptas, 
during whose reign (320-mid-600s) 
this figure was made, is generally 
regarded as the classical period in the 
history of Indian sculpture. The aes- 
thetic forms established by the artists of 
the Gupta period remained the norms 
not only for later Indian sculptors but 
also for those of the neighboring coun- 
tries of south and southeast Asia. The 
essential features of Gupta sculpture are 
an elegant simplicity of form—usually 
geometric curves—smooth and sensuous 
modeling, fluent though economical 
outline, and serene spiritual expression. 


A Goddess with Child 

India (Rajasthan), 6th century 
Dark gray schist 

ni: 30 1m. (76.2 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69.24.300 B 


During the reign of the Guptas (3 20- 
647) a remarkably creative school 

of sculpture flourished in the southern 
part of their domains in Rajasthan. 
The works of this school have an aston- 


ishing plasticity of modeling that en- 
hances the surface movement of the 
forms. In addition, the sculptures have 

a graceful naturalism and rhythmic 
elegance. 

A considerable number of Rajasthan 
sculptures portray mother goddesses, 
among which this example is outstand- 
ing. The warm, tender relation between 
the mother and child is depicted with a 
psychological subtlety that makes it 
poignantly human. In an age-old action, 
the delightfully mischievous infant is 
tearing the flowers from the wreath his 


mother wears. With both hands full, the 
mother makes a vain attempt to turn 
her head beyond the infant’s reach. 
Without the halo the sculpture might 
well be regarded as a particularly 
expressive study of a mother and child, 
but very likely the mother represents 
the goddess Parvati, the wife of Siva, the 
Hindu god of creativity and fertility, 
and the infant is their son, Skanda. 
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Siva, the Lord of Dance ( Nataraja) 
South India (Tamilnadu), 

ca. 10th century 

Bronze 

h: 30 in. (76.2 cm.) 
Anonymous gift 

M. 75.1 


Of the members of the Hindu trinity— 
Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the 
Preserver; and Siva, the Destroyer and 
Restorer—the most widely worshiped 
was probably Siva (this figure has an 
opening in its base specifically to enable 
devotees to carry it in processions). 
Through the metaphor of the dance, 

his dual functions were combined in an 


endless rhythmic cycle. His embodi- 
ment as Nataraja, or Dancing Siva, was 
a frequent subject of the Indian artist, 
but the most complete and graphic 
statement is probably that created by 
the Tamil sculptors of southern India 
during the Chola dynasty (from about 
the mid-ninth century to the early 
fourteenth). It is their conception of 
Nataraja, in the classic form exem- 
plified by the Museum’s statue, that 
has come to symbolize Indian civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Indian iconography, normally bountiful, 
is virtually limitless in connection with 
Siva. Each of his four hands expresses a 
different attribute: the flame of destruc- 


tion, which also borders the unusual 
horseshoe-shaped cosmic halo of the 

' statue, is held in his upper left hand; his 
_upper right holds the drum of creation; 
- the lower left hand points to the up- 

| lifted foot, which gives refuge to the 

- soul; the lower right forms the mudra 
(ritual gesture) of reassurance. With his 
- right foot he is crushing a remarkably 
alert dwarf who represents the desire 
that characterizes the phenomenal 

} world. 

_ Although the flying hair creates a lively 
_ design, it also serves symbolic func- 
tions: perched in it at the right ts a tiny 
| figure of the river goddess Ganga, which 
| recalls Siva’s role in bringing the life- 
giving waters of the Ganges to the 
earth. As each characteristic balances 
the others, the figure itself displays ex- 
quisite balance and poise, and the ex- 
traordinary crown of hair contributes 
considerably to the god’s imperious 
bearing. Some Natarajas are impressive 
( for their size, others for their grace or 

| vitality, but few convey the compelling 
| majesty of this example. 


h Vishnu Chaturanana 

| Kashmir, ca. 800 

Bronze with copper and silver inlay 
h: 18% in. (46.3 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

| L.69.24.242 


During the reign of Lalitaditya (724- 

| 760), the greatest of the Kashmiri 

| kings, bronze work in Kashmir attained 
. extraordinary sophistication both tech- 
) nically and aesthetically. In this bronze 
- of Vishnu, dated shortly after the reign 
of Lalitaditya, silver and copper have 
been used for inlay to highlight eyes 
and clothing—a practice developed by 
Kashmiri metalworkers—but the 
smooth treatment of features and sur- 
face, as well as the design of the crown, 
indicate some reliance on Kushan and 
Gupta sources. The brilliant sheen of 
the surface results from the custom of 
pouring liquids over the image during 
worship; the spout at the right carried 
them off. 


This composition is typical of classic 
Kashmiri representations of Vishnu, 
which show him standing on a pedestal 
flanked by his attributes in human 
form: instead of representing the mace 
of power itself, the female Gadanari is 
shown holding it; likewise the discus or 
wheel has been anthropomorphized into 
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the male Chakrapurusha, who also holds 
the attribute. Another iconographic 
element widespread in Kashmiri images 
of Vishnu is his four symbolic heads: a 
placid human face at the front; to the 
right, a lion’s head (strength and knowl- 
edge); to the left, a boar’s head 
(sovereignty); and at the rear, a ferocious 
devil’s head (energy). Between Vishnu’s 
feet is the tiny effigy of the earth god- 
dess, and at the base of the pedestal is a 
kneeling female with floral offerings 
who is probably the queen described in 
the inscription on the pedestal as the 
donor of the bronze. 
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Krishna Rajamannar 
South India (Tamilnadu), 12th century 
Bronze 


Krishna h: 34 an. (86.4 cm.) 
Rukmini h: 27 in. (68.6 cm.) 
Satyabhama _h: 28 in. (71.1 cm.) 
Garuda h: 19% in. (48.9 cm.) 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Hal B. Wallis 
M.70.69. 1-4 


In his human role as Rajamannar, 

leader of the people, the Hindu Lord 
Krishna is typically portrayed as a 

regal figure accompanied by his two 
wives and his mount. Both his graceful 
stance and his coiffure, arranged likea 
crown and interlaced with precious 
jewels, testify to his royal character. But 
this Krishna probably also bore a sign of 
his role as gopalaraja, or king of the cow- 
herds, since in his right hand he must 
once have held the prescribed shepherd’s 
crook, now missing. Apparently what 
were once two distinct personalities 

in Indian legend—the cowherd hero and 
the prince—were subsequently merged 


into the single concept of Krishna as 
Rajamannar. 

At Krishna’s right stands his principal 
wife, Rukmint, slim and elegant, while 
he gently touches his more voluptuous 
consort, Satyabhama, at his left. The 
fourth figure, his hands clasped in adora- 
tion, is Garuda, the celestial man-bird 
on whom Krishna rides. The diverse 
heights of these figures, their comple- 
mentary S-curve stances, and the place- 
ment of their arms contribute to the 
unity of the whole. Although each statue, 
except for Garuda, reflects a standard of 
beauty that is essentially humanized, 
they still conform to a conceptual ideal 
that is characteristically Indian. There 
is no attempt to delineate human mus- 
culature or any physical imperfections 
or idiosyncrasies. 

Within these conventions, the technical 
and compositional mastery of the un- 
known artist is evident in the propor- 
tion and balance of the group, as well as 
in the detail. The Chola metalworkers of 
southern India, using the ctre-perdue 
(lost-wax) technique, achieved a com- 
plicated, multilevel art that is timeless. 
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| Dancing Figure 18), the worship of Siva gives an expla- 
| India (Rajasthan), 11th century nation of the universal cycle of creation 
) Reddish sandstone and destruction; in his four hands Siva 


h: 31 in. (78.7 cm.) 
’ Formerly the Nasli and Alice 


as Nataraja held a variety of symbols 


Heeramaneck Collection 
Museum Associates Purchase 


M.74.5.4 


The dance occupies a major position in 
both the cultural and the spiritual life of 
India, for it is an integral part of temple 
worship and ritualistic ceremonies. The 
dance also formed an essential part of 
the sculptor’s repertoire, and Indian 
sculpture joyously mirrors the form and 
rhythm of the dance with remarkable 
variety and vitality. This figure, which 
originally embellished a side niche on 
the external wall of a temple devoted to 
Siva, captures the spontaneity and grace 
inherent in the dance. Though the right 
leg has been lost, from the position of 
the left leg, bent and tucked toward the 
body, one can imagine the figure in the 
midst of a leap. 

In its emphasis on the dance (see page 


associated with that duality. This figure 
has lost one of its four arms entirely and 
all but one of its hands, but the remain- 
ing fragments proclaim the death- 
dealing power of Siva, garlanded with 
skulls. And the snakelike elements on 
the legs also tell of the lethal power 
that Siva may unleash at will. Nataraja 
often wears a cobra as an ornament, 
while the dwarf he crushes may grasp 
another. 

This figure also wears a sacred cord of 
pearls, which in attenuated form encir- 
cles his navel and is seen again on the 
arms. This is a symbol of high caste 
because of the preciousness of the gems. 
In his sole surviving hand, the figure 
holds a rosary, whose meaning in Hindu 
worship differs markedly from its 
significance in Catholicism. It is Siva’s 
emblem as an ascetic and is not used by 
worshipers in their own devotions. 
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Allegorical Portrait of Jahangir 

Possibly by Abu’l Hasan 

India (Mughal style), ca. 1620 

Opaque watercolors and gold on paper 
14%x9% in. (36.9 x 24.7 cm.) 
Formerly the Nasli and Alice 
Heeramaneck Collection 

Museum Associates Purchase 
M.75.4.28 


\ - 


The style of art known as Mughal began 
as an artificial transplant brought to 
Delhi early in the sixteenth century by 
Emperor Humayun, who installed two 
Persian masters at his court. Humayun’s 
son, Akbar, set up a studio with Indian 
artists working under the Persians. It was 
here that realistic portraiture was intro- 
duced to India. This new style of paint- 
ing, which came to combine the native 
Indian tradition and elements imported 
from Persia and the West, flourished 

for two hundred years. 

During the reign of Akbar’s son, Jahan- 
gir (1605-1627)—regarded as the 
greatest patron of the Mughal period— 
portraits reflecting imperial conceit be- 
came fashionable. In this painting, as in 
many others, Jahangir stands ona 
globe, an allusion to the grandiose 
meaning of his name: “‘seizer of the 


world.” On the globe the symbols of 
peaceful coexistence, the lion and the 
lamb, allude to his ability to appease his 
neighbors as well as his own country- 
men. The globe is supported by a sage 
reclining ona fish and pointing toa 
text; he is Manu, the Hindu lawgiver, 
who was saved by a fish in the Hindu 
legend that parallels that of Noah and 
the flood. The enormous halo around the 
emperor's head signifies his divine king- 
ship, a concept inherited from earlier 
Indian monarchs and contrary to ortho- 
dox Muslim thinking. 

The wide-ranging sources of the Mug- 
hal school are apparent in the busy 
cherubs, obviously European in origin. 
Two of them carry a crown of sover- 
eignty to place on the emperor’s head. 
As he takes aim at a dark, wizened 
figure who symbolizes poverty, he is as- 
sisted by a third cherub who hands him 
arrows, indicating celestial aid and ap- 
proval of his social policies. An echo of 
this theme ts seen in the small structure 
in the upper left to which a chain 

of bells and yak tails has been attached, 
with a cherub grasping the free end. 
This was a chain of justice located out- 
side Jahangir’s quarters; theoretically, it 
could be rung by any citizen who 
wanted to call the emperor's attention to 
an injustice. The inscription states 

that Jahangir is shooting at “poverty, 
and the artist, Abu’! Hasan, was one 

of the greatest of the imperial atelier, 
noted particularly for his portraits. 


Folio from the Shangri “Ramayana” Manu- 
script: Rama and Sita Receive Homage 
India (Rajput style, Kulu school), 

ca. 1690-1700 

Opaque watercolors on paper 

83%4 x 12% in. (22.2 x 32.4 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69:24.206 


The focus of Mughal art was man and 
naturalistic observation. To embody this 
outlook Mughal artists developed a 
courtly, urbane style. A little later and 
somewhat to the west, the artists of 
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Rajput developed a style that contrasted 
sharply with the Mughals’—one that ex- 
pressed their own pastoral and romantic 
temperament. They drew on literary 
themes and emphasized the devotional 
aspects of the Hindu faith. While Mug- 
hal art had sprung from the court, the 
patrons of Rajput art were warriors and 
others accustomed to active rather than 
contemplative pursuits. It is a triumph 
of the Rajput painters that they 
achieved a bold and dramatic expression 
through the nonnaturalistic juxtaposi- 
tion of intense, pure colors. In this early 
example, each unit of color has a life of 
its own, but the total composition is a 
harmonious whole that results from the 
artist’s coherent sense of design as well as 
his delight in fantasy. 

The subject of the painting is taken 
from the Ramayana, an epic of the ad- 
ventures of Rama, an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Consequently what is depicted 
here is not merely an encounter with 
royalty but with divinities: Rama; Sita, 
Rama’s wife, whom he has rescued from 
kidnaping by a devil who ruled Ceylon; 
and Lakshmana, the younger brother of 
Rama. By isolating these three figures 
against a rich carpet, the artist cleverly 
sets them off from the brahmans and 
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the villagers. He has found a subtle 

and charming means of expressing the 
notion of divinity without recourse 

to haloes or gross disparities in size. 
Although the adoring cows show their 
awareness of the spiritual awesomeness 
of the scene, the young calves are oblivi- 
ous; two of them are busily imbibing 
their mother’s milk. 


Krishna and Radha on the Bank of the 
Yamuna 

India (Rajput style, Mewar school), 
Cap ig2o 

Opaque watercolors on paper 
10-3/16x 7% in. (25.6x 18.8 cm.) 
The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 


L.69.24.195 


The central figure proceeding with dig- 
nified haste toward a tryst in the tempt- 
ingly adorned bower at the left of this 
painting is the Hindu god Krishna. Al- 
though he is an incarnation of Vishnu, 
Krishna here is an amorous rustic quite 
unlike the aristocratic and remote Krish- 
na on page 20. This subject is drawn 
from a popular romantic tale of Krish- 
na’s love for Radha, the most beautiful of 
all the gopzs, or cowgirls. The consum- 
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mation of their love symbolizes the bliss- 
ful union between the human soul and 
the divine essence. 


| Like the preceding work, this stands in 


direct contrast to the Mughal elegance 


' of conception and style, but the Rajput 
; artist displays superb compositional 


sense in guiding the course of the river 
directly to the fateful bower and the 
pair of lovers. The enchanting sloe-eyed 
cows in this rural paradise on the bank 
of the Yamuna are a curious feature, for 


in some of them the artist has broken 


away from the convention of rendering 
heads in profile—a practice rigidly 
adhered to by medieval artists of western 
India, as well as by the Egyptian sculp- 
tors of the pyramid period and, some- 
times, by the twentieth-century Cubists 
such as Picasso. 

The artist provides considerable local 
detail in the various trees and flowers— 
he even strews the floor of the bower 
invitingly with wine and pan (a pun- 
gent concoction of betel nuts and sea- 
sonings wrapped in betel leaves)—and 
the flat, formal treatment is very appeal- 
ing, but it is the brilliant, unabashed 
use of color that gives this painting its 
vitality and vibrancy. 


Furnishing Panel 

India (Mughal), late 17th-early 18th 
century 

Cut satin velvet and silk 

78 x 49 in. (198.1 x 124.5 cm.) 

Gift of Mrs. Anna Bing Arnold 
M.75.22 


Fabric has been used for shelter in all 
areas of the world where people move 
from one place to another. Simple 
societies often moved twice a year in 
search of pastures and farming lands. 
Their tent shelters usually consisted of a 
length of material supported by a pole 
or two. More elaborate tents were de- 
vised for military campaigns and the 
journeys of important personages. A 
trip might take many weeks or even 
months, so considerable thought and 
money were expended on making 
traveling accommodations comfortable. 
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Carrying sumptuous textiles along was a 
way of retaining a luxurious mode of 
living—and asserting status. The Mug- 
hals, for whom this fabric was woven, 
were notoriously fond of ostentatious 
display. 

In most parts of India, the garden was 
prized as a cool, relaxing retreat, care- 
fully designed and maintained. To be 
away from it long—on an extensive 
journey—was a great sacrifice. Con- 
sequently, attempts were made to bring 
the garden along on the trip. The inner 
wall of the tent was covered with fabric 
showing large trees with oversized blos- 
soms and finely detailed leaves. Here 
the tree bears three varieties of fanciful 
flowers and elegant serrated leaves, all 
in a graceful, carefully symmetrical 
pattern. These hangings blotted out the 
barren or uncultivated landscape out- 
side and provided the beauty and fresh 
color of the garden, as well as the com- 
fort of their soft texture. 
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Bodhisattva Padmapani 

Nepal, 13th century 

Bronze with gilt and polychrome 
h: 24% in. (61.6 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69.24.248 


The Buddhist Padmapani, or Avalokites- 
vara, is the bodhisattva par excellence, the 
savior who remains on earth to continue 
his efforts to guide humanity toward a 
state of spiritual preparedness until the 
arrival of the future Buddha, Maitreya. 
Like Vishnu, the Hindu god of preser- 
vation, Avalokitesvara’s principal attri- 


bute is the lotus (padma); hence he is 
known as Padmapani (“the lotus bearer’’). 
Here, as is traditional, the lotus, 

inlaid with jewels, springs from his left 
hand. His other name, Avalokitesvara, 
means “the all-seeing lord,’ for he is 
constantly engaged in searching for the 
means to redeem all sentient beings. In 
the center of his headdress can be seen a 
small figure of the Amitabha Buddha 
(the Buddha of endless light), whose 
servant he is. 

Nepalese art came into its own shortly 
before the end of the twelfth century, 
when the Islamic conquerors swept over 
India and pushed Buddhism eastward. 
Nepalese artists drew chiefly on Gupta 
styles (see page 16) and Chinese tra- 
ditions. The cult of Padmapani—who is 
the most important bodhisattva of the 
pantheon of Mahayana Buddhism, a 
humanistic, theistic form of Buddhism— 
was especially popular in Nepal, and 
over the centuries artists have created 
particularly moving images of him, 

in small, delicate metal figures fashioned 
with great skill. This impressive 

bronze represents the bodhisattva in his 
‘most simple and typical aspect: the 
primary quality of a bodhisattva is 
compassion, which is symbolized here 
by the right hand outstretched in the 
gesture of charity (the varadamudra), 
and by his serene, benign expression. 
This supremely elegant figure is a repre- 
sentative example of the Museum’s out- 
standing collection of Nepalese bronzes. 


Mandala of Vishnu 

Tejarama (active early 15th century) 
Nepal, dated 1420 

Opaque watercolors on cloth 

28¥ x 23% in. (72.1x 59.4 cm.) 
The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69.24.183 


A mandala is a schematic, geometrically 
precise painting that symbolically 
charts the divine order of the cosmos. It 
is used primarily as an aid in medita- 
tion. Most surviving mandalas are 
Buddhist, but this is not only a rare 
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example of a Hindu mandala but also 
the earliest dated specimen known. At 
the center of the celestial lotus sits 
Vishnu, on the intertwined coils of the 
serpent king Ananta, whose seven heads 
form a parasol over the god. Vishnu 
holds his four attributes in his four 
hands: the lotus, the wheel of the law, 
the mace, and the conch shell. He is 
flanked by his consort, Lakshmi, and 
his mount, Garuda. In each of the 
twelve petals of the lotus is an image of 
Vishnu in one of his twenty-four incar- 
nations, with the corresponding female 
consort. Lesser deities are ranged across 
the top. 
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In addition to being dated, this work is 
one of the very few that includes the 
artist’s name in the inscription, which 
records that a certain Tejarama was both 
the artist and the donor. Idealized 
portraits of the artist and members of 
his family appear in the lower register of 
the painting, which is remarkably well 
preserved, its colors still fresh and 
vivacious. 
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A Tathagata Surrounded by Bodhtsattvas 
Tibet, 13th century 

Opaque watercolors on cloth 

102 x §9 in. (259.2 X 149.9 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 

L.69.24.281 


Dominating this monumental tanka is a 
Tathagata, or Buddha, seated in medita- 
tion upon a colorful lotus pedestal. The 
majesty of this ornately crowned, be- 
jeweled figure is enhanced by the subtly 
detailed forms of his nimbus and cush- 
ions, as well as by the numerous smaller 
haloed deities that surround him. The 
principal bodhisattvas, Padmapani and 
Maitreya (see page 26), stand on either 
side of the central figure, while above sit 
eight other bodhisattvas (with nimbi) 
and two monks. The figures separated 
from the rest of the composition by the 
lotus seat are three more bodhisattvas 
flanked by the two fierce protectors 

of the Buddhist faith, Mahakala and 
Vajrapani. 

The identity of this Tathagata is some- 
what conjectural. In his upturned 
palms he holds an elegantly propor- 
tioned vase topped by a flowering plant. 


Although a vase is traditionally asso- 
ciated with Amitabha, the Buddha 

of endless light, it is sometimes an 
attribute of Bhaishajyaguru, the Buddha 
of healing. Since Amitabha’s com- 
plexion is usually red and the healing 
Buddha’s is customarily green, this 
Tathagata can be identified as 
Bhaishajyaguru. 

This tanka is not only one of the largest, 
but also one of the earliest extant 
examples of the Tibetan painting tradi- 
tion in manuscript or tanka form. Large 
tankas were generally rolled up and 
stored on shelves in monasteries and 
were taken out and displayed on temple 
walls only during special religious oc- 
casions—a fact that may well account for 
the superb condition of this glowing 
painting. 


Vajrapani and Consort 

Tibet, ca. 1400 

Bronze with gilt and paint 

h: 11 in. (28 cm.) 

The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection 


L.69.24.303 


This strikingly gilded and polychromed 
bronze is a fine example from the 
Museum’s rich collection of Tibetan 
bronzes. Now part of China, Tibet de- 
veloped a distinctive civilization after 
the seventh century, borrowing cultural 
traits both from India and China. The 
principal religion of Tibet is a form of 
Buddhism based primarily on mysti- 
cism and esoteric religious rituals. This 
bronze represents the angry manifesta- 
tion of the god Vajrapani in union with 
his female partner. The physical em- 
brace of the two deities is said to sym- 
bolize supreme metaphysical bliss 
which is the goal of every follower of 
Vajrayana Buddhism. Gods with angry 
demonic faces and multiple limbs 

play a particularly important role in 
Tibetan life and religion and artists were 
especially adept at creating expres- 

sive aesthetic forms to portray such 
deities. 

In this particular manifestation, Vajra- 
pani has three awesome faces and six 


arms. The uppermost right hand bran- 
dishes the thunderbolt (vajra) to de- 
stroy enemies of the faith and the corre- 
sponding left hand forms the gesture of 
admonition. In two other hands he 
holds a snake with which he has lassoed 
two demons who are. being trampled 
under his feet. The remaining two 
heads, in gestures of assurance and char- 
ity, lightly embrace his partner who 
symbolizes wisdom. Except for her or- 
naments and a belt, she is completely 
naked. With the chopper in her right 
hand she destroys the enemy whose 
blood she drinks from the skull cup 
held in her left. 


Vishnu 

Cambodia (Koh Ker style), roth century 
Sandstone 

h: 89 in. (225.1 cm.) 

Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 

1.74.54 


Northeast of Angkor, with its famous 
temples, is a region now known as Koh 
Ker, which was established as the capital 
of the Cambodian empire by Jayavar- 
man IV (921-941). Among the more im- 
pressive sculptures recovered from this 
area are large-scale Brahmanical figures 
such as this monumental image of 
Vishnu, which in its entirety must have 
stood well over eight feet. This statue 
originally had four arms, each of which 


would have held one of his identifying 
attributes: the conch, the disk, the 
mace, and the lotus seed (see page 19). It 
would have been situated within a tem- 
ple complex so that it could be viewed 
from all sides. 

Several different approaches to design 
are combined in this figure. The 
rounded forms of the torso contrast with 
the rather stiff columnar limbs. The 
sampot, or skirt, displays typical Koh 
Ker style in the pleated double fishtail 
arrangement of the cloth that hangs 
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from the belt. The other area of detail is 
the richly decorated crown, whose 
silhouette somewhat resembles that of a 
Khmer prasat, or tower. Each of the 
crown’s tiers is embellished with 
geometric and leaf motifs, and in the 
back it is elaborately fused with the de- 
sign of the coiffure. The monumentality 
of this figure with its ornately stepped 
crown may be said to reflect the ancient 
concept of the devaraja, or god-king, 
which was deeply entrenched in the of- 
ficial Khmer religiocultural tradition. 
Since, according to this cult, ruling 
monarchs regarded themselves as living 
gods or gods apotheosized, it is possible 
that the monarch who erected this 
statue saw himself as a Vishnuraja, or 
Vishnu-king. 


Buddhist Altarptece 

Thailand (Lop bur1 style), 13th century 
Bronze with traces of gilt 

h: 19% (48.5 cm.) 

Gift of Christian Humann 

M.74.138.3 


The Buddha Sakyamuni (see page 16), 
sitting firm and erect like a model 
yogi, holds his right hand in the earth- 
touching gesture (bhumisparsamudra), 
which is emblematic of his conquest 
over Mara, the Buddhist god of desire, 
who tried to tempt him during his en- 
lightenment under the Bodhi tree at 
Bodhgaya. According to Buddhist 
legend, by touching the earth with his 
right hand, the Buddha called upon 
theearth to witness his resistance to Mara, 
for the only other witnesses were Mara’s 
own followers. 

This central event is here given a subtle 
and splendid embodiment. Behind the 
image of the Buddha rises an elaborate 
aureole whose outline is enhanced by 
an intricately incised flame border. 
Other traditional elements in the de- 
sign of this screen are the flamboyant 
reptile motifs that form the capital of 
the pilasters framing the Buddha and 
recur at the base of the aureole. The 
raised lobed ridge beneath the flames 
and the five circular forms immediately 


below them are curious and unusual 
features. 

The tiered pedestal supporting both the 
screen and the Buddha on his lotus seat 
is outstanding in conception and execu- 
tion. There is unusual visual interest in 
the geometric patterning of its surface 
and in the stepped arrangement of its 
horizontal registers, as well as in its sub- 
tly receding longitudinal planes. Two 
conspicuously empty settings framed in 
rosettes, at the apex of the shrine, indi- 
cate that this piece was originally inlaid 
with precious or semiprecious stones. 
Over the years the sculpture has ac- 
quired a richly variegated patina that is 
further enhanced by slight traces of 
what must have once been a brilliant 
gilt finish. The entire shrine is an im- 
pressive example of the technical pro- 
ficiency of the Lop’buri craftsman. 


| Bowl with Bird 

Iran (Nishapur), roth century 

Ceramic 

h: 3% in. (8.9 cm.); diam: 7% in. (18.4 
cm.) 

The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
- Gift of Joan Palevsky 


M.73.5.130 


In the Islamic countries of eastern Asia, 

- especially Iran, ceramics was a favored 
medium. Ceramic tiles are an essential 
component of Islamic architecture, 
along with the related craft of stucco 
work. Ceramic bowls, plates, cups, and 
other objects, both utilitarian and 
sumptuous, were used in every aspect of 
daily life, particularly in urban society. 
Important centers of ceramic production 
with distinctive styles and techniques 
flourished in every large city in Islamic 
Iran. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries 
the ancient city of Nishapur, which was 
a dynastic capital for part of this period, 
produced several highly prized varieties 
of ceramic ware. Extensive excavations 
at Nishapur have given us a relatively 
accurate notion of the art that developed 
there and of the technical equipment 
and processes used. Most of the pieces 
have primitively rendered figural and 
animal motifs set against abstract de- 
signs, painted in earth-color glazes; 
some are done in black and yellow. In 
this striking example a bird appears in 
profile with its head turned toward its 
back, one wing outspread in the form of 


a half palmette. The background spaces 
are crammed with floral and hatched de- 
signs, expressing the Nishapur artists’ 
horror vacut. In typical practice, even the 
reverse of this bowl is decorated, though 
entirely in geometric and abstract 
designs. 


Bracelet 

Iran, roth-11th century 

Gold 

h: 1% in. (4.5 cm.); diam: 5 in. (12.7 
cm.) 

The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
Gift of Joan Palevsky 

M.73.5.371 


Since ancient times craftsmen in Iran 
have been celebrated for their pro- 
ficiency and superb taste in metalwork, 
and along with seminomadic central 
Asian tribes such as the Scythians, they 
delighted in delicate, refined workman- 
ship in gold and silver. The tenacity of 
the aesthetic tradition as well as the 
continued technical dexterity of the Ira- 
nian jewelers is exemplified in this ex- 
quisite hand-tooled gold bracelet made 
in the tenth or eleventh century. This 
constitutes an important development 
in Islamic art, for while relying strongly 
on decorative motifs established before 
the introduction of Islam—such as the 
bird and cone design of this bracelet— 
the artisan endowed them with new 
vitality. 

Two semicircular plaques hinged on 
one side and secured at the other with 
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a rosette-topped pin make up the 
bracelet. On its outer surface rows of 
four birds highlighted in repoussé detail 
alternate with three cones fashioned 
from twisted wire. Because of the 
elegance of the workmanship and its 
quality, it is assumed that this piece 
was made for a royal patron; only four 
other bracelets in the same technique 
and using the bird and cone motifs as 
their principal designs are known. 


Folio from a Koran 

Iraq, 11-12th century 

Ink on vellum 

7¥ex 10% in. (18.1 x 26cm.) 

The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
Gift of Joan Palevsky 


M.73.5-498 


Calligraphy holds an exalted position in 
Islamic culture, where in addition to 

its primary use in communication, script 
is an essential decorative element in 
ceramics, textiles, architecture, and 
other forms of aesthetic expression. The 


art of writing has always been regarded 
as especially praiseworthy, for it is used 
to transmit the word of God, and the 
Koran, the holy book of the Muslims, 
was copied endlessly. To express rever- 
ence, the pages were exquisitely adorned 
within the limitations of Islamic aesthet- 
ics, which favored traditional motifs, 
and the script was richly elaborated and 
embellished. Ornate covers were fash- 
ioned for the books. 

This handsome page from a Koran is 
written in the bold, vigorous Kufic 
script, which derives its name from the 
town of Kufa in Iraq. This script is 
visually compelling not only because of 


its thick lettering, which seems almost 
three-dimensional, but also because of 
its assertive horizontal and vertical 
strokes. Here the black letters stand out 
strikingly against the gold background, 
and the use of red for the diacritical 
marks contributes a further decorative 
accent. The stylized white cloud pat- 
terns that surround the letters like 
abstract haloes lift them almost to the 
level of icons. 


Section of a Mihrab 

Persia (Kashan), ca. 1200-1225 
Ceramic 

404% x 46% in. (102.9 x 119.1 cm.) 
The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
Gift of Joan Palevsky 


M.73.5.1 


This intricately patterned panel, with 
its triangular arch, once formed part of 
an impressive mihrab, or prayer niche, 
which is the most sacred section of a 
mosque—comparable to, and perhaps 
derived from, the Roman and Christian 
basilica apse. It is made of lusterware, an 
iridescent ceramic achieved by the use 
of metallic glazes. This technique origi- 
nated in Mesopotamia around the ninth 
or tenth century and became popular 

in Iran in the eleventh century. One of 
the most celebrated Iranian lusterware 
centers was Kashan, where this panel 
must have been manufactured. Because 
the mihrab is the holiest part of a 
mosque, always facing Mecca, it is 
embellished with richly decorated tiles, 
although the ornamental forms are 
always nonfigurative, consisting primar- 
ily of calligraphy. 

This panel is painted in an elegantly 
restrained combination of cobalt blue 
and brownish luster. The background is 
filled with tiny dots in low relief in both 
the central section and the border. Deli- 
cately rendered arabesque foliage is 
superimposed over the background in 
high relief. Expansive spiral-shaped 
blue arabesques dominate this central 
section, while the distinctive Kufic 
script (above, left), with its strong hori- 
zontals and verticals, makes a forceful 
contrast to the curved and convoluted 


tendrils in the borders. As always ina 
»mihrab, the text is verses drawn from 
‘the Koran. 


Dish with Peonies and Tulips 
Turkey (Isnik), ca. 1550-1560 
Ceramic 
h: 2% in. (7 cm.); diam: 13% in. 
(34 cm.) 
The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
Gift of Joan Palevsky 


M.73.5.381 


In the sixteenth century the Turkish 
icity of Isnik (in ancient times, Nicaea) 
‘became the center of a flourishing 
ceramic tradition that exerted consider- 
able influence on contemporary ceramic 

styles in Europe. Isnik tiles and table- 

ware, distinguished by vivid, rich blues 
and the brilliant bolus red that is their 
hallmark, remain among the most 
sumptuous examples of the Islamic 
ceramic heritage. 

The blue, green, and red glaze combina- 

tions of the larger shapes of peonies and 

tulips in the center of this dish provide 

a lively contrast to the smaller, more 

subdued, more concentrated blue and 
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white cloud motifs of the lip (Chinese in 
origin), which are only sparingly high- 
lighted with red and green. While the 
boldness of the design is emphasized 
by the striking, vibrant enamel glazes, 
the centrifugal effect produced by the 
leaves and stems directs the eye to the 
more delicate design of the rim. For 
although the three peonies circling the 
interlocked tulips have an underlying 
symmetry, the spiral created by their 
stems and leaves makes the overall 
design appear asymmetrical, almost 
windblown. 


34 


Decoration spills over to the slightly 
flared back of this dish as well; there, in 
colors limited to blue, green, and black, 
a row of abstract floral motifs alternates 
with tulips grouped in threes. The bolus 
red appears only on the face of the dish. 


A Youth Leaning against a Bolster 

Persia (Khurasan), ca. 1575 

Opaque watercolors on paper 

6%4 x 3% in. (17.2 x8 cm.) 

The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
Gift of Joan Palevsky 


M.73.5.458 


In the late sixteenth century a new taste 
for individual paintings developed 

in Persia: instead of the illustrated 
volumes of traditional literary works, 
patrons sought a variety of scenes, espe- 
cially those drawn from life. These small 
paintings were usually kept in albums 
along with examples of calligraphy, 
another art form highly valued in Persia 
(see page 32). 

This portrait of a languid youth is a 
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particularly fine specimen of the paint- 
ing being done at this period in Khura- 
san, in eastern Persia. Elaborate detail- 
ing is combined with a sense of ele- 
gance; the young man’s position is one 
of casual yet refined ease, with a hand 
placed beneath his chin in a somewhat 
affected manner. The scarlet red of his 
tunic, decorated in a random gold floral 
motif, is punctuated by his dark sash 
patterned with pairs of gold stripes. As 
if this were not a sufficient quantity of 
textures and designs, the youth rests on 
an oval bolster with a lapis lazuli 
ground on which a vine is traced in 
arabesques. Before him is an elaborately 
inlaid ewer The gold wash background 
of clouds and plants provides a unifying 
foil for this intense yet subtle display of 
color. 


The “Ardabil” Carpet 

Iran (Tabriz), 1540 (A.H. 946) 

Wool, natural and dyed, with silk warps 
and wefts 

Present dimensions: 

2614 x 13 fc. Gages 96.2 em) 

Gift of Jean Paul Getty 


5 3.50.2 


The “‘Ardabil’’ Carpet, as befits a great 
treasure, has an aura of mystery in its 
past. It is actually one of a pair; its 
surviving counterpart is at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, in London. And 
the mystery begins right here: the Los 
Angeles “Ardabil” is considerably 
smaller than the London version (which 
measures 34 by 17% feet). It is now 
known that in the late nineteenth 
century a carpet importer had certain 
border and field elements from the Los 
Angeles work removed in order to 
restore areas of the London carpet before 
the Victoria and Albert acquired it at 
the urging of the great designer and 
artist William Morris and others. The 
existence of the reduced carpet was 
kept secret, it was spirited into private 
hands, and ownership changed several 
times. 

The carpets have also played a role in 
solving other mysteries. They have 


helped in dating other sixteenth-cen- 

tury Persian carpets, for in a cartouche 
at the top they have identical inscrip- 

tions that read: 


[Except for thy haven, there is no refuge 
for me in this world. Other than here, 

there is no place for my head. Work of a 
servant of the court, Maqsud of Kashan, 


946. | 


It is now generally agreed that Maqsud 
of Kashan was the master weaver-designer 
brought to Tabriz from Kashan to super- 
vise this work. The carpets were woven 
during the reign of an early Safavid 
dynasty ruler, Shah Tahmasp, presum- 
ably on court looms. 

Among the many splendors Maqsud de- 
vised for this work, the most spectacular 
design element is a massive sunburst 
medallion surrounded by sixteen ovals 
with ogival pointed ends characteristic 
of Islamic art. Within the central 
medallion is a walled garden pool with 
pond lilies. By its position it gives 
emphasis to the oasis garden extolled in 
Persian poetry and miniatures—an 
entirely logical reverence in a land that 
is largely desert and rock-strewn land- 
scape. The background of the carpet is a 
pulsating indigo blue against which a 
luxuriant tapestry emerges of flowers in 
bud and full bloom, from a botanically 
impossible but meticulously balanced 
meander of vines. 

A few other elements of mystery re- 
main: although the identical in- 

' scriptions imply that the carpets were 
woven at the same time, they have dif- 
fering knot counts—the Los Angeles 
“Ardabil” ranges from 380 to 420 knots 
' to the square inch, while the London 
version has 297 to 324. In either case, 

_ this constitutes a remarkable technical 
achievement. The very name of the car- 
pets 1s also now in question. They are 
called “Ardabil” because of the once 
widely held opinion that they were 
intended as wagf (gifts) for the impor- 
tant shrine at Ardabil, in northwest 
Iran. More recent research has put this 
attribution in doubt, for known inven- 
tories of the shrine list nothing that re- 
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sembles them. What cannot be doubted 
is that the pair are exquisite evidence of 
the masterful design and impeccable 
workmanship of sixteenth-century 


Persian carpets. 


Dress or Furnishing Panel 

Persia (Safavid), 16th century 
Compound weave, satin ground, silk 
33x 28 in. (83.8x 71.1 cm.) 
Costume Council Fund 

M.66.74.1 


The fame of Persian textiles dates from 
before the Muslim era. As early as the 
third century, at the start of the Sassa- 
nian period (224-642) carpets and silks 
woven by Persians were prized for their 
artistic and technical merits. In 1502, 
with the start of his reign, Shah Ismail, 
founder of the Safavid dynasty, em- 
barked on a new era of royal patronage 
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that brought an artistic renaissance to 
his nation. The splendid Safavid silks 
were soon widely used—for court cos- 
tumes, furnishings, tents for the garden 


and hunting field, and banners for battle - 


and royal processions. Sumptuous tex- 
tiles were frequently presented as gifts. 
Designs of the period were often 
inspired by miniature painting, with its 
elegantly drawn figures and exquisitely 
detailed flora and fauna. The subjects 
were often the same: scenes from great 
Persian epics and vignettes of courtly 
diversions such as hunting or strolling in 
the gardens. 

In this panel, whose figures closely re- 
semble those of the paintings of Tabriz, 
the first Safavid capital, a considerable 


amount of activity is depicted. As 
pheasants perch in the cypresses and a 
lion crouches stealthily beside a 

fish pond, a leopard pursues a hapless 
gazelle. Through this somewhat omin- 
ous landscape, a young man walks ob- 
livious, carrying a cup and ewer. The 
cypress was the focal tree of life in ear- 
lier symmetrical Persian patterns, and 
the preying feline was also a familiar 
Persian motif, but this work reveals the 
influence of Chinese landscapists in the 
departure from perspective, the massing 
of elements, and, most of all, the fish 

in the pond. However, the prodigal 
palette and the expressive draftsmanship 
of this piece stamp it as the work of 

an unrivaled master. 


Covered Ting (tripod caldron) 
China (late Chou dynasty), 

Ist quarter of the 5th century B.C. 
Bronze 

1344x154 in. (34.2 x 39.3 cm.) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Lidow 
M.74.103 


Among the treasures of the ancient 
world, there is nothing to surpass the 
handsome forms and refined casting of 
the bronze ceremonial vessels of the 
Shang and Chou dynasties (ca. 1532- 
256 B.C.) of China. They were designed 
to hold food and wine in rites seeking 
the divine intervention of ancestral 
spirits. The Chinese practice of inter- 
ring these ritual vessels with the dead 
has preserved them through the ages. 
In recent years numerous bronzes have 
been discovered, and even foundries 
unearthed. 

The ting, with its tripod base, is a 
characteristically Chinese form. This 


superb example was made during the 
late (or Eastern) Chou dynasty, in the 
Li-yu style, which flourished at the end 
of the sixth and the beginning of the 
fifth centuries B.C. in present-day 
Shensi province. The caldron’s plump 
body is well suited to its function as a 
receptacle for food, and its shape is 
emphasized by the five horizontal bands 
that ring its surface. The bands consist 
of interlaced abstract forms of zoo- 
morphic origin—ramlike heads seen 
from the front and profiles that seem to 
derive from birds and felines. Within 
these bands is a rich variety of patterns: 
spirals, triangles, striations, and 
granulations. 

The body of this ting was cast separately 
from the handles and legs, but the cover 
was cast as a unit. Although bronze is 
the basic material, copper inlay was 
used on the handles and for the abstract 
animal masks on the cabriole legs. 
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Hu 

China (Han dynasty), 206 B.C.-A.D. 220 
Protoporcelain, gray stoneware with 
thin transparent olive-green glaze 

16% x 13% in. (42.5 x 35 cm.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch Collection 
M. 52.2.1 


The art of ceramics reached its highest 
development in China, and its history 
extends from remote antiquity. Glazed 
pieces and stoneware fired at high tem- 
peratures were produced as early as the 
Shang dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220). 

In the Han dynasty feldspathic glazed 
ware, with its hard, durable body, came 
into wide use. The porcelaneous stone- 
ware of this strongly modeled jar is cov- 
ered with an early form of feldspathic 
glazing in an olive green that turns a 
warm brown on the lower body. This is 
a precursor of the famous green celadon 
made in later centuries. 

This tall jar, known as a hv, was made to 
contain food or wine used in sacrificial 
offerings in Han tombs. It continues the 
design of earlier bronze ritual vessels in 
its shape and in the handles surmounted 
by ¢’ao-t’ieh monster masks on its shoul- 
ders. Crested birds or undulating comb 
marks appear incised under the glaze 
within horizontal registers defined by 
striated ribs. Their linear patterns and 
rollicking rhythms borrow from the 
painted designs of Han lacquers. 


Bowl with Floral Medallion 

China (T’ang dynasty), 618-907 
Polychrome glazed pottery 

24x 10 in. (6.3 x 26.7 cm.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch Fund 


M.57-14 


During the prosperous T’ang dynasty 
the empire spread its borders and con- 
solidated its powers. Remarkable ad- 
vances were made at this time in the art 
of ceramics, especially in polychrome 
glazing, and the potter exploited his 
medium to the full. The most typical 
T'ang ware is the renowned three- 

color glazed pottery that utilizes lead 
silicate glazes in straw color, green, 
brown, and sometimes blue. The sturdy 
body is fired at a low heat and is gener- 
ally of white earthenware, but pieces 
with a pink or buff tinge occasionally 
occur 

In this shallow bow] with its strong, 
simple shape, the dripping glaze pro- 
duces a streaked and dappled effect, and 
the interplay of suffused colors creates 
accidental patterns of subtle beauty. Its 
center is embellished with an incised 
floral medallion derived from the Sassa- 
nian silver of Persia. T’ang art fre- 
quently exhibits Persian motifs (as in 
the funerary horse on page 39), which 
attest to the cosmopolitan character of 
this sculpture and its thriving trade 
with the Near East. 


Horse 

China (T’ang dynasty), early 8th century 
Buff-white pottery with three-color 
glaze 

h: 29-7/16 in. (75.1 cm.) 

- Gift of Nasli M. Heeramaneck 


M.73.48.79 


Sumptuous tomb furnishings of the 
T'ang period included all that was es- 
sential and dear to the deceased during 
his earthly existence, much like the cus- 
tom of the pharaohs. But in China the 
practice of interring elaborate mortuary 
treasures reached such proportions, and 
extended so far beyond the royal circle, 

_ that regulations limiting the number 

_ and size of objects were frequently 
issued. Nevertheless, the demand was 


huge, and inevitably it was met by mass 
production—with the same molds used 
repeatedly. Yet numerous ceramic sculp- 
tors of extraordinary ability continued 
to create funerary figures that reveal 
perceptive observation and sensitive 
modeling. 

The swift, sturdy horses of central Asia 
were always prized by the Chinese. Rep- 
licas of them were placed prominently 
among the guardian figures, servants, 
and other animals that filled the tomb. 
This monumental steed alertly awaiting 
its rider is an outstanding example of 
T’ang mortuary art. Richly caparisoned 
and adorned with palmettes of Iranian de- 
sign—an indication of the international 
character of the T’ang empire—the 

horse is covered with an array of glazes 
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in green, brown, and straw. The clarity 
of forms, balanced proportions, and 
details of expression and musculature 
testify to the robust naturalism of 
T'ang art. 


Pair of Officials 

China (T’ang dynasty), 618-907 
Polychrome glazed pottery 

h: 47% in. (120 cm.) 

h: 45 in. (115 cm.) 

Gift of Mr. Leon Lidow 
M.75.77.1 and 2 


These impressive, almost life-size court 
officials once stood among the funerary 
treasures interred in a princely tomb. It 
is possible to confirm the exalted rank of 
the person from whose tomb they came 
since there were imperial edicts regulat- 
ing the number, size, and type of 


mortuary sculptures according to the 
status and importance of the deceased. 
The dating of the figures has been estab- 
lished by comparison with analogous 
figures found in tombs of the early 
eighth century. 

Aesthetically significant because of their 
unusual size, strongly individualized 
characterization, and superior modeling, 
these dignified courtiers of austere mien 
are richly dressed in high-collared 
jackets with wide sleeves and brocaded 
borders, over skirts with pleated 

ruffles. The elaborate headdress of one is 
adorned with swallows; the other has a 
tall band with two holes for plumes. 
One has a breastplate, while the other 
wears shoes that curl at the toes like the 
tip of a ski. Both stand on pedestals of 
simulated rock, and their hands, clasped 
ritually above the waist, probably once 


held scepters. Although the passage of 

time has robbed them of the scepters 

and plumes, the splendor of the pottery 
; remains undiminished: the white body 
embellished with polychrome glazes in 
: green, brown, and soft white. 


on 


Blue and White Plate 

China, 14th century 

Porcelain painted with underglaze 
cobalt blue 

| 2-5/16x 17% in. (6x 44.8 cm.) 

) Los Angeles County Funds 


| 55-40 


Chinese blue and white porcelains have 
been universally admired since their 
introduction during the Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368). Ottoman sultans and the 
kings of Europe were ardent collectors of 
| blue and white, and even in the wilds of 
} America, George Washington had Blue 
Canton at Mount Vernon. 

| This large fourteenth-century plate has 

) an experimental quality that reflects 

|! daring attempts to explore new tech- 

) niques, new materials, and new styles of 
| decoration, resulting in an intriguing 

| combination of tradition and innova- 

| tion. Yuan potters produced heavy 

| bodies, on which they drew with free 

| brushstrokes in the bold splashes 

| of blue, which are particularly effective 
in the serpentine pattern of waves along 
» the rim and the cavetto (curving side) of 
the dish. The six elegant cloud collars 
frame groups of lotus blossoms, morn- 
ing glories, grapes, and melons. In the 
center there is a large medallion of eight 


auspicious Buddhist symbols: the wheel 
of the law, the conch shell, umbrella, 
lotus, canopy, jar, fish, and mystic knot. 
The reverse of the plate is encircled with 
a pattern of lotus scrolls. 


Bow! with Peonies 

China (Ming dynasty), 15th century 
Porcelain painted with underglaze 
copper red 

h: 6% in. (16.2 cm.); diam: 16-3/16 in. 
(41.1 cm.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch Fund 
M.52.2.2. 


Early experiments with copper red dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies often resulted in misfirings that 
produced a range of tones from red to 
gray. When a rich red was obtained, the 
color frequently ran, blurring the design. 
Early porcelains of this kind are ad- 
mired for their rarity as well as for their 
muted off-red tones. 

This bowl is distinguished because of its 
uncommonly large size and fine brush- 
work. On the inner sides, a floral design 
of classic peony scrolls is bordered 

by formal bands of curvilinear tendrils 
and square S-spirals that resemble 
Greek-key frets. The peony blossoms 
are shown alternately in profile and 
front views. A spray of flowering lotus 
fills the center of the bowl. The outer 
walls of the bowl are embellished with 
chrysanthemums, and around the rim 
is a stem of sacred fungus—symbol of 
long life. 
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Ch’eng Cheng-kue 

China, active 1650-1674 
Landscape, 1661 (Section Iv of 

a handscroll) 

Ink and color on paper 

144% x 210% in. (35.9 x 534 cm.) 
Far Eastern Art Council Fund 
M.75.25 


This deeply moving painting of imagi- 
nary wanderings through a landscape of 
dream and reality was painted by 
Ch’eng Cheng-kuei, a noted artist of the 
Nanking school. As the horizontal scroll 
unrolls from right to left, it presents a 
complex sequence of precipitous peaks, 
broad vistas, barren hills, quiet lakes, 
and fantastic rock forms that displays a 
consistently sustained execution despite 
the demanding technique of rapid work 
with a wet brush. The poetry and lyrical 
ambience of the work are effectively 
evoked by the use of varied tones of ink 
and light colors. The composition is ex- 
tremely skillful in its reliance not only 
on brilliant and daring manipulation of 
perspective, but also on carefully con- 
trolled details: the trees that bend to the 
left in submission to the dictates of the 
total design. 

A distinguished man of letters with a 
career in public service, Ch’eng was a 
member of a coterie of artists living 
around Nanking. He vowed toa friend 
that he would paint 500 landscapes dur- 
ing his lifetime. This handscroll bears 
the number 150. 


Tao- chi 

China, 1630-1717 

Album of Landscapes, dated 1694 (leaf 5 
of 8) 

Ink and color on paper 

11 x8% in. (28 x 22.2 cm.) each 

Los Angeles County Funds 

60.29.1 


In the turbulent world of seventeenth- 
century China, arists also split into 
contending movements. The once rev- 
olutionary Southern school of literati 
artists, or gentlemen painters, was now 
itself considered orthodox. The new 
trend to innovation was deliberately 
courted in bizarre and eccentric ways by 
individualistic artists, of whom Tao-chi 
is the most outstanding. A descendant 
of a Ming emperor, he felt out of place 
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in the age of the succeeding Ch’ing 
dynasty and chose the life of a 
reclusive monk. Extraordinarily 
talented as a painter, art theorist, and 
poet, he was also remarkably adept 
ina broad range of calligraphic styles. A 
master of composition, skillful with 
- brush and ink, and renowned as a 
| colorist, Tao-chi is a towering figure in 
- Chinese art. 
The album is the most personal form in 
which a painter can engage, and in this 
set of eight landscape leaves, Tao-chi re- 
veals his subjective vision of nature. At 
the lower left, beneath a lyrical compo- 
sition of mountain peaks suspended 
- above clouds and mist, he unexpectedly 
juxtaposes rapids, rushing between 
banks washed in blue. While daring in 
his choice of colors, here he applies a 
harmonious blend of soft blues and 
browns. With spontaneous application 
, of washes and a variety of deft brush- 
} strokes, he constructs solid, tangible 
. forms that simultaneously express his 


) inner feelings about the mountains of 
Anhui. 
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Priest's Robe 

China (K’ang Hsi period), 1661-1772 
Slit tapestry weave 

Silk with silk and metallic threads 
46x 98 in. (116.9 x 248.9 cm.) 

Gift of Miss Bella Mabury 

M.46.2.1 


This imperial blue robe, decorated in a 
patchwork arrangement of traditional 
Chinese designs and emblems, is 
fashioned in a simple rectangle meant to 
be draped over the shoulders like a cape. 
The patchwork is symbolic of the 
ragged robes the Buddha wore during 
his wanderings, a reminder of his 
poverty and renunciation. However, the 
fabric is a sumptuous silk tapestry, 
known in Chinese as 4-ssu, and the fine 
silken threads give a delicacy to the 
woven decorative designs and enhance 
the lyrical beauty often achieved in 
Chinese art. 

The dominant motif of this robe is the 
dragon, which occupied a major place in 
the Chinese language of symbols. Since 
the dragon defied physical law by flying 
through the air without wings, it was 
considered the guardian of the temple 
and the protector of divinities. Por- 
trayed here in swift movement, it 
symbolizes the transitoriness of earthly 
life and man’s soul, which in Buddhist 
doctrine is constantly evolving; it is the 
“floating world.” This is an especially 
potent dragon, since it is an imperial 
beast, as indicated by the five talons of 
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its claws. Dragons assigned to lesser 
luminaries were allotted only three or 
four talons. 


Covered Box with Floral Scrolls 

Thailand (Sawankoloke), 14th-15th 
century 

Stoneware painted with underglaze iron 
542x7 in. (13.9 x17.8 cm.) 

Far Eastern Art Council Fund 

M.72.39 


The unaffected simplicity and spon- 
taneous verve of Thai ceramics have cap- 
tivated ceramic collectors around the 
world. In Thailand many examples have 
been treasured through the centuries as 
ancestral heirlooms and temple relics; 
others have survived because they were 
discarded and buried at kiln waster 
heaps. Countless Thai pieces exported to 
Indonesia and the Philippines were 
interred with the dead, in accord with 
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prevailing funerary practices, and have 
remained in gravesites there. 
Traditional accounts tell of a Thai mis- 
sion to China at the end of the thir- 
teenth century that returned with pot- 
ters from Tz’u-chou who introduced 
new ceramic techniques and styles. This 
influence is reflected in this unusually 
large round box that was produced dur- 
ing the fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury near the capital of the kingdom, 
Sawankoloke, then at its height as a 
ceramics center. The shape and cover 
knob were inspired by the fruit of the 
mangosteen tree. The stoneware body of 
the bowl is covered with a gray slip and 


adroitly painted with iron black floral 
scrolls beneath a clear glaze; the pooled 
glaze on the cover is tinged light blue. 


Mantle 

Indonesia (East Sumba), late 19th-early 
20th century 

Warp ikat, plain weave cotton, 
supplementary weft border 

IOI X40 in. (265.5 x 111.8 cm.) 
Costume Council Fund 


M.74.19.1 


Sumba is a small island in the Indone- 
sian archipelago east of Bali. The island 
consists of several districts, each witha 
capital village inhabited by several royal 
families. The rest of the population 
lives close to the cornfields and near the 
lands used for the grazing of the buffalo 
and horses belonging to the royal 
families. 

Production of textiles is divided be- 
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tween these two communities: weaving 
is done by the women of the coun- 
tryside, and the specialized dyeing and 
decorating is done in the villages. A 

_ complicated process of tie dyeing 

| known as ikat is widely used. The most 
| impressive Sumba textiles appear in 
mantles, which are worn by men on 
ceremonial occasions. Usually two are 
used together—one around the hips and 
» the other over the shoulder. Customar- 
ily the design of the mantle consists 

of broad horizontal bands of figures, 
animals, fish, and geometric motifs— 

all of which are symbols of royal 
prestige. 

This mantle provides a curious demon- 
stration of the fact that a transplanted 
symbol can retain the meaning it had in 
its native land. The East Sumba weaver 
_ has appropriated a device from the 
Dutch coat of arms, the emblem of colo- 
nial power: the heraldic rampant lions 
are taken over intact, though less 
aggressive looking than in the original, 
but the shield between the Dutch lions 
has here been replaced by a flowering 

. plant. The rows of male figures are of 
local significance. They represent the 
idea of “servants,” for all those living in 
the king’s district are regarded as his 
servants. 


Bodhisattva Kwannon 

Japan (Fujiwara period), 897-1185 
Carved wood 

h: 66 in. (167.4 cm.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch Fund 
M.62.6 


The introduction of Buddhism to Japan 
in the sixth century brought with it the 
rich civilization of China, stimulating 
remarkable advances in the arts. By the 
Heian period (794-1185) the imported 

§ culture had been assimilated, and 
Japanese art had developed a style 
uniquely its own. 

} This life-size Buddhist statue represents 
a bodhisattva, a being who has attained 
enlightenment but refrains from enter- 
f ing Nirvana in order to help others 
achieve salvation. This quality of com- 
passion is expressed in the figure’s easy 
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stance, gentle, meditative face, and 
feminine grace. 

' The native elements in this figure iden- 
tify it as belonging to the late Heian 

_ period, when the Fujiwara clan had 
come to power. The artistic influence of 
_ their court is reflected in the elegant 
refinement and harmonious balance of 
this figure in contrast to the heavy, mas- 
. sive style of the early Heian period. 


| Jizo Bosatsu 

Japan (late Heian period), 12th century 
' Carved wood 

hh: 5724/16 in. (146.5 cm.) 

. Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 

M.74. 117 


) The Buddhist cult of Jizo Bosatsu was 

| introduced into Japan in the middle of 
the eighth century and attained wide 
popularity during the late Heian and 
the Kamakura periods (897-1333). Jizo 
is a Compassionate deity concerned with 
the needs of suffering humanity and the 
souls of the misguided sent to Hell. As 
the patron saint of children, he benignly 
» guides them to piety. He is usually de- 

» picted as a monk, tonsured and simply 

: garbed, except for a jewel held in his left 
hand symbolizing his power to attain 
any material or spiritual goal. 

This Jizo is carved out of wood, which is 
the medium the Heian sculptor pre- 

. ferred, as has the Japanese sculptor of 
nearly all periods. The technique utilized 
here is called yoseg (literally, “joined 

» wood blocks’), which facilitated pro- 
duction and resulted in lighter, more 
durable sculptures. In this figure the 

} head and body consist of front and rear 
halves attached at the neck. The 
sculptor has skillfully used the wood 
grain to follow the contours of the body 
even though the finished piece was cov- 
ered over with lacquer (which has since 
disappeared). The lines of the drapery 
were adroitly chiseled in rhythmic folds 
and carefully patterned to provide a play 
of light over the surface. The impressive 
volume and fine carving of the sculpture 
convey profound strength and serenity 
while reflecting the gentle grace of the 
late Heian style. 


Blue and White Jar 

Japan (early Edo period), ca. 1660 
Porcelain painted with underglaze 
cobalt blue 


ie xl in, (34 x 27.0 cm.) 
Ernest Larsen Blanck: Memorial Fund 


63.15 


The art of ceramics has been encouraged 
and appreciated in Japan as in no other 
culture. Yet the production of porcelain, 
which must be fired at high heat, 
developed late in Japan. It was not until 
1616 that a Korean potter named Li 
San-pei discovered suitable clays and in- 
troduced the requisite technology. From 
then on the making of porcelain became 
a thriving industry, and soon painted 
decorations with cobalt blue under 
glaze appeared. 

This large oval jar is handsomely em- 
bellished with blue and white designs 
arranged in four panels surrounded by 
vines. Within the panels are scenes of a 
bird on a branch, a chrysanthemum 
spray, a flower, and the mythical Zen 
monk, Jittoku, with his broom. Along 
the neck and shoulders of the jar the 
diamond repeat pattern known as a 
diaper reflects inspiration from Chinese 
ceramics. But the predominant quality 
is the vigor and freshness of execution— 
the deftness and spontaneity of the 
brushstrokes make this jar a unique 
example of early Japanese porcelain. 
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Watanabe Shiko 

Japan, 1638-1755 

Plum Trees 

Pair of six-fold screens, ink and slight 
color on paper 

65% x 146 in. (166.5 x 372 cm.) each 
Gift of Frederick R. Weisman & 
Associates 

M. 76.21.44 and b 


In the history of Japanese art, paintings 
of the Edo period (1615-1868) are 
among the most brilliant and innova- 
tive. These two screens by Watanabe 
Shiko are superb examples of this 
period. The flowering plum, a tra- 
ditional subject in Chinese and Japanese 
painting, is here given monumental 
scale and bold treatment. Although 
Shiko is a master of the Rimpa school, 
he is known for his versatility and his 
personal vision of the Rimpa style. 
Here, instead of the colorful, decorative 
mode typical of a Rimpa painter, he re- 
lies on the monochromatic ink styles he 
learned in his early years of apprentice- 
ship with artists of the Kano school, a 
training ground for Japanese artists of 
the Edo period. 

To paint the trunks and branches of 
these screens, Shiko uses a variety of 
brushes and techniques in spontaneous, 
expressive sweeps. The twigs at the ends 
of the branches are delineated with 
strong, disciplined strokes of great cal- 
ligraphic refinement. In sharp contrast 
to the free execution of the tree, the 


birds are treated as an abstract network 
of meticulously placed lines and tiny 
dabs that sing with life and movement. 
In Plum Trees Shiko uniquely synthesizes 
the abstract formalism of ink painting 
with the tangible realities of nature. 


Fragment of a Kimono Sleeve Pattern 
Japan (early Edo period), ca. 17th 
century 

Konoko dye and embroidery on silk 
taffeta (habutai) 

Gift of Miss Bella Mabury 


M.39.2.304 


The two-dimensional Japanese Rosode, a 
kimono with short sleeves, has long 
served as a vehicle for artistic expression. 
During the Momoyama (1573-1615) 
and Edo (1615-1868) periods, the most 
splendid innovations were introduced in 
the kosode form. Painters, dyers, and 
embroiderers developed an extraordi- 
nary range of decorative techniques, in- 
cluding minute tie dyeing, direct-dye 
painting, impressed metal foil, and 
elaborate stitches. Rather than creating 
an overall repeated pattern, they pre- 
ferred free-style designs, employing one 
graphic motif that covered an entire 
costume, and at the same time the front 
or back could be viewed as a single im- 
age. The dynamic early designs soon 
evolved into more subtle and intriguing 
asymmetrical compositions. Often 
large areas of the Rosode were left 
undecorated so that the motif stood 


out gracefully alone. Stylized natu- times called “eye painting.’ A delicate 


ralistic themes were devised in the clematis vine edges the fans and leads to 
decorative and poetic style of the con- the next grouping. Painted lines hint at 
temporary Kano school of painting (see _—a larger image that unites the design as 
above); the most popular were plants a whole. The ground fabric is a white 

in seasonal colorings. damask with a very small geometric 

In this fragment of a Aosode a circular pattern. The layering and the contrast- 
design of three open fans is executed in ing techniques give this beautifully 

a tiny all-over tie-dye technique some- controlled design a quality of dimen- 


sionality and reality. 


A Man of Rank 

Egypt (Sakkara), Dynasty VI 

(ca. 2345-2121 B.C.) 

Painted limestone relief fragment 
32x34 in. (81.3 x 87 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
47.8.3 


Prehistoric Egyptian tombs were simply 
sand pits. Later tombs, especially those 
of the pharaohs and the nobility, were 
often vast, permanent structures—like 
the pyramids, among the most dazzling 
architectural feats the world has ever 
known. Limestone reliefs such as this 
fragment, from a mastaba-type tomb 
near the great “‘step-pyramid” at 
Sakkara, were common on the inside 
walls. 

Since ancient Egyptian tomb art fol- 
lowed strict, established conventions, 
we can surmise what this figure is 
doing on the basis of similar scenes 
from other tombs of the time: he is 
receiving offerings for use on his 
journey in the nether world, where he 
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will live much as he had before and 
have the same needs—food, implements, 
and the like. 

Egyptian aesthetic conventions ex- 
tended to defining the subject’s rank 
by the way in which the body was 
represented. The unnatural position 

of this man—his torso facing front, his 
head and arms seen in profile—indi- 
cates that he must have been very 

close to the pharaoh and too important 
for his image to be reduced toa profile 
view. 

Despite its lack of depth this fragment 
conveys a conviction that the figure 
lives; a faint smile puffs his cheeks, and 
his flesh is palpable in the soft lime- 
stone. Traces of the paint that once 
covered the work, and defined skin 

and clothing in a naturalistic way, are 
still apparent. His mood is calm and 
thoughtful, with no sign of terror or 
dread. Egyptians looked forward to the 
afterlife, and their anticipation was 

one of the most powerful forces in their 
civilization. 


~~ — > 
Fragment of a Hanging with Head of 
Orpheus (?) 

Egypt (Coptic style), 4th-5th century 
Linen, wool 

I2xOin, 40.5 xX 22-01cma) 

Los Angeles County Funds 

61.36 


These startling eyes that arrest the 
attention were once part of a group of 
figures on a hanging woven in Egypt 
during the fourth or fifth century. 

In hangings of this kind the head tended 
to be disproportionately large, while 
the body was usually thickset. The 
monochromatic areas of color on the 
heads and bodies, outlined in a dark 
color, and the block manner in which 
the design is worked, make these pieces 
resemble mosaics. Actually, the block 
manner is a result of the Egyptian 
weaver's effort to adapt the mosaic 
form—in this case Hellenistic in origin— 
to his own medium. This example is 
worked in a wool-pile technique similar 
to the pile of a carpet. The placement 


of each tuft is another link to the indi- 
vidual stones of the mosaic. 

Although the weaving of the native 
Christian community in Egypt is gen- 

} erally referred to as Coptic, it carried on 
a tradition begun in the early Egyptian 


dynasties. Greek influence is evident 

| here not only in the technique but also 
in the iconography, for the Greeks’ 
interest in portraiture and their mythol- 
ogy left its mark on Christian Egyptian 
culture. The identification of this head 
is not certain, but it may depict Or- 
pheus, who was adopted from Greek 
mythology: Orpheus, who tamed the 
wild beasts with his music, became 
Christ, the tamer of man. 


Basin with Script and Floral Motif 
Egypt, 13th-14th century 

Brass with silver inlay 

h: 8 in. (20.3 cm.); diam: 18% in. 

(46 cm.) 

The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection 
Gift of Joan Palevsky 
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This impressive basin, with its simple 
proportions and elegant patterning, was 
designed for humble, utilitarian ends. It 
indicates the splendor of Islamic metal- 
work, even in ordinary objects. After the 51 
eleventh century, brass became the most 
common medium for Islamic metal- 
workers, and they enriched its lustrous 
surface with generous inlays of copper 
or silver. While the technique of inlay 
may have been first introduced into 
eastern Iran from India following the 
eleventh-century expeditions of Mah- 
mud of Ghazni, it was employed with 
great finesse and creative vision by the 
artists of Cairo in thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century Egypt. 

Both the exterior and interior of this 
basin display bold bands of Kufic script 
(see page 32) set against an intricately 
incised floral background inlaid with 
silver. These are benedictions, and the 
inscription on the inside, decorating the 
flaring lip, is punctuated by four circu- 
lar medallions with both geometrical 
and floral motifs. The bottom of the 
interior is similarly incised, but here the 
design is exclusively geometric. The or- 
namentation of this basin demonstrates 
the prominent role of calligraphy in 
Islamic design. 
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Nobleman 

Nigeria (Benin City), late 17th century 
Bronze 

h: 183 in. (47.6 cm.) 

Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 


M.74.90 


In 1897 a British Punitive Expedition 
was sent to Benin City to avenge the 
slaying of 248 British traders who had 
entered the royal capital in defiance of a 
prohibition by the Oba of Benin. The 


expedition seized a vast amount of 
booty, including ceremonial objects of 
bronze, brass, ivory, and wood. An 
important part of this booty, several 
hundred bronze plaques including the 
Museum’s piece, came from the palace 
of the Oba. This plaque probably dates 
from the latter half of the seventeenth 
century—the ‘“‘middle period” of Benin 
Court style—because although it is in 
relatively deep relief, a technique initi- 
ated after the arrival of the Portuguese, 
it has a delicacy of execution closely 
related to earlier styles. 

It is likely that the subject of the 
plaque is either a nobleman or a war- 
rior of high rank. Despite his unadorned 
helmet, his coral necklace and other 
accouterments suggest kinship with 
the Oba. 

The function, if any, of such plaques is 
not known. An early eighteenth-century 
observer noted that plaques had been 
removed from wooden columns in the 
palace in preparation for restoration of 
the building. There is speculation that 
they were never reinstalled but merely 
stored and could thus have been carried 
off readily by the 1897 expedition. 


Europe 
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Cycladic Figure 


_ Naxos or Amorgos, ca. 2200-2000 B.C. 


Marble 
h: 34% in. (87.9 cm.) 
Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 


_ M. 67.6 


- Little is known about the intent of pre- 


historic sculpture from the Aegean is- 
lands of the Cyclades, but the works that 
have survived consist almost entirely of 
female nudes. Since these figures are 
most frequently found in tombs, one 
can surmise that they were made to 
accompany the dead ina second life—per- 
haps as goddess, concubine, servant, or 
protector of the soul. 

This unusually large and perfect marble 
figure exhibits all the characteristics 
common to these female “idols” from 
the Cyclades: the body is highly sim- 
plified; the head is tilted and shaped 
like a spatula; the folded arms and the 
pubic area are defined by incisions; the 
nose and breasts are the only features 
that are modeled and break away from 
the overall two-dimensional rendering. 
The figure was meant to lie prostrate, 
possibly on or alongside the deceased, as 
its slightly flexed legs with feet 
pointing down do not allow it to 

stand. 

What is most startling about this figure 
is to find that a work of the twentieth 
century B.C. has the same kind of appeal 
as a sculpture by Brancusi or Arp in the 
twentieth century A.D. In Cycladic 

art the reasons for the transition to 
abstract style are unknown. Female 
figures from two nearby cultures—the 
Minoan and the Helladic—are markedly 
different; they emphasize attributes 
associated with fertility. A radically 
different world view must have inspired 
the stylized Cycladic women, with their 
small-breasted, waistless, slim-hipped 
figures. Unquestionably they are the 
work of sculptors of sophistication who 
were moving a step beyond the existing 
conventions. 

Only two Cycladic figures larger than 
this are known. While most Cycladic 
figures have traces of pigment that indi- 
cate that they were originally painted, 


this one has none. But the marble’s 
golden-hued patina lends the warmth of 
a painted image to this beautifully con- 
ceived and exceptionally well-preserved 
figure. 


The Hector Painter 

Greece (Attica), ca. 440-430 B.C. 
Red-figured Neck Amphora 

Ceramic 

h: 19 in. (49.5 cm.) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
50.8.23 


Plato and Praxiteles are often thought of 
as quintessential ancient Greeks, yet 
many of their fellow Greeks were superb 
traders who saw the need for containers 
to hold consumer goods and devised 
pottery jars and vases for the entire 
Mediterranean world. 

There is considerable variation in the 
containers made in different locales, 

but the finest shapes seem to date from 
the fifth century B.C., when this am- 
phora was made. An amphora (meaning 
“to carry on both sides,’ referring to 

the handles) was a storage vessel for 
wine, olive oil, honey, or corn. It had an 
opening large enough to admit a ladle 
and usually a cover to protect the 
contents. 
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The decorations on the vases provide 
clues to their uses and age and offer 
astounding revelations of everyday 
Greek life. In its decorative bands this 
vase reflects the exchange of motifs 
between East and West—an indication 
of trading contacts. The Greek-key 

fret below the figures appears also on 
Chinese, Japanese, and pre-Columbian 
ceramics; the palmette between the 
handles was known in Persia and 
China. 

It is in the use of the human figure in 
ceramic decoration, however, that the 
Greeks were unrivaled. In this red-on- 
black decoration, known as red figured, 
the artist depicts Triptolemos, a deity 
who brought man grain and culture, 
seated on his winged chariot. His right 
hand holds a phiale (a broad, shallow 
cup), his left a staff with corn ears. 
Another deity, the goddess Persephone, 
fills the phiale with wine from an 
oenochoe. She carries a torch to light her 
way in the underworld, to which she is 
consigned for part of the year. Behind 
Triptolemos stands Persephone’s 
mother, Demeter, who is the goddess of 
agriculture. 

On the other side of the vase are a woman 
and two youths whose roles are not 
known. Remarkable mastery of the 
brushwork and of the difficult spaces 
afforded by the amphora’s shape is 
evident in the elegant positions of the 
figures, their drapery, and the refine- 
ment of details. 


Bust of a Young Boy — 

Rome, 2nd century 

Marble 

hea7 in. (43. 2-em,) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
49.23.10 


While Roman sculptors are widely 
known for their triumphal arches and 
columns celebrating historic victories, 
their most penetrating work is in indi- 
vidual portraits. This finely preserved 
bust of a young boy incorporates the 
contrasting features of a transitional 
period in Roman art: the aristocratic 
idealization of the Augustan period, at 


the start of the Christian era, when 

the acquisition of Greek art was at its 
height, is blended with the sober, 
meditative, and withdrawn portraiture 
of the era of Trajan (A.D. 98—117). The 
modeling is remarkably soft and 
delicate, particularly in the skin, full 
lips, slightly pudgy chin, and rounded 
cheeks. The flat, even, caplike cut of the 
hair, with its exquisite curve repeated 
in the curved brows, is typical of the 
period, as are the undrilled eyes and 
the bust terminating at the pectoral 
line, but all the elements are carefully 
modulated to express the artist’s own 
conception. 

At the base of the bust is an acanthus 
leaf, a motif that has a long history 

in antiquity and was associated with the 
symbolism of renewed or rejuvenated 
life. Consequently the work may be 

a posthumous portrait commissioned 
by grieving parents. 


Biographical Sarcophagus 

Rome, late 2nd century 

Marble 

h: 2814 in. (72.4 cm.); w: 891m 
(226.1 cm.); thickness: 5 in. (12.7cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 


47.8.9 


This sarcophagus, one of the relatively 
few remaining examples of its type, was 


the kind of classical monument that 
fascinated and influenced Renaissance 
artists. The stone—a saccharoidal calcite 
marble, probably from Carrara—is 
carved in fairly high relief and shows 
considerable freedom in the treatment 
of the figures, who are portrayed ina 
wide range of situations. The back and 
top are now missing, and only a long 
central slab and two sides remain. They 
depict symbolic scenes from the life of a 
Roman official. On the long central slab 
are scenes of military prowess, virtus; 
pardon of barbarians, clementia; sacrifice, 
pietas; and marriage, concordia. The 

left side represents the arming of the 
deceased, while the right shows the 
anointing or bathing of a newborn 
child. 

The sarcophagus has a distinguished 
history. It was at Sc. Peter’s in Rome in 
the fifteenth century, where it served 

as a compositional source for many 
artists, including Ghiberti, Mantegna, 
and members of the school of Raphael. 
Piranesi and Panini drew from it in the 
eighteenth century, and at that time 
some restoration was done, particularly 
of the heads. There is no evidence of 
modern restoration. 


Virgin and Child with Bird 

France (Ile-de-France), first half 14th 
century 

Limestone 

h: 62% in. (158.7 cm.) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
46.16.1 


The cult of the Madonna that came into 
being in the twelfth century, at the 
beginning of the Gothic period, was an 
expression of devotion to the Virgin 


Mary as the mother of Christ and the 
intercessor against severe judgment of 
sinners—but the meaning of the cult was 
complicated by the many other notions 
of reverence that came to be associated 
with it. This statue resembles in some 
respects the charming sixth-century 
woman and child from Rajasthan (see 
page 17). It also perpetuates some of the 
notions of the almost magically effica- 
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cious female grace and purity of which 
the courtly poets and troubadours had 
sung in the age of chivalry. And the 
pagan earth mother of Roman times 
and earlier continued to underlie the 
Virgin Mother in a distant and much 
altered fashion. 

All these threads are entwined in the 
enigmatic, sweet-faced Virgin of this 
late Gothic statue. The Christ Child is 
shown in a lively pose, halfway between 
standing and sitting, seeking the atten- 
tion of his mother as he points to the 
goldfinch, symbol of the Passion. The 
action of the goldfinch’s beak, as it 
clasps Christ’s finger, is echoed in the 
Madonna’s right hand, which gently 
holds his foot. Delicate smiles subtly 
animate both faces, and the Madonna’s 
body takes a gently swaying pose that 
resembles the famous hipshot or S-curve 
Virgin at Notre-Dame, of the same 
period; both resort to the classic mea- 
sure of supporting the child on the 
hipbone. But the reality of the body of 
the Virgin of Notre-Dame is denied by 
her clothing, while this Virgin, in her 
heavy classic drapery, retains her body— 
though the folds have little real corre- 
spondence with her structure. This 
phenomenon, and the stylized rendering 
of her wavy hair, foreshadow the new 
International Gothic style that came 
into prominence at the end of the 
fourteenth century. 


Bartolo di Fredi 

Italy (Siena), ca. 1330-1410 

The Virgin of the Annunciation, 1388 
Tempera on wood panel 

22Y%x 11% in. (57.1 x 28.8 cm.) 
Bequest of Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch 
M.44.2.2 


This appealing, awestruck Virgin is the 
work of Bartolo di Fredi, the most im- 
portant painter active in Siena during the 
second half of the fourteenth century. 

It is a pinnacle designed for the top of 
one of Bartolo’s last and most important 
commissions: a large polyptych dedi- 
cated to the life of the Virgin painted in 
1388, probably for a Franciscan church 


in the hill town of Montalcino, not far 
from Siena. 

In its composition—the position of the 
hands, the bent neck, the seat—Bar- 
tolo’s figure is based upon the Virgin in 
Simone Martini’s famous Annunciation 
of 1333 (now in the Uffizi, Florence), 
but in contrast to Simone’s concern for 
movement and fluid grace, Bartolo re- 
verts to an earlier, Italo-Byzantine tradi- 
tion and relies on expressive pattern to 
evoke a sense of timeless drama. Little 
attempt is made to render spatial depth 
or to particularize the accessories of the 
scene. The box on which the Virgin sits 
is very simple, and she exists in a shal- 
low, ill-defined space. All the emphasis 
is on the clear, elegant outline of her 
form, which suggests meek and humble 
acceptance of the portentous message 
brought by the Angel of the Annuncia- 
tion (portrayed on a companion panel 
also in the Museum’s collection). The 
flat, tooled gold background against 
which the Virgin is set enhances the 
mystical quality of the work and 
heightens its spatial ambiguity by con- 
tinuing onto the Gothic trefoil frame. 


Nicolo da Bologna 

Italy, ca. 1325/30-1403 

Leaf from an Antiphonary (choir book) 
Tempera and gold leaf on vellum 

- 29x 21 in. (36x 24 cm.) 

' Signed: Ego Nicholaus da Bolonia Feci 
Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 


 M.75-3 


Intellectual life in fourteenth-century 
Bologna reflected the considerable de- 
gree of secular activity at the university 
and among the city’s many professional 
institutions, corporations, and societies. 
The illuminated manuscripts that they 
ordered were non-religious and civil in 
nature, but codices of canon law were 
also in demand. By the fourteenth 
century, in much of Europe the artists 
and craftsmen who made illuminated 
manuscripts were no longer monks or 
nuns but lay people. This was also the 
case in Bologna, but in the rest of 

Italy non-clerical illuminators were the 
exception. 

The outstanding practitioner of this art 
in Bologna at this time was Nicolo di 
Giacomo di Nascimbene, called Nicolo 
da Bologna. During his career, which is 
unusually well documented, he headed 
a flourishing shop whose works hadan in- 
fluence throughout Europe, and he held 
important political offices in Bologna, 
at that time a free commune. Certainly 
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his own life and activities were signifi- 
cant in his creation of a characteristic 
Bolognese style of manuscript illumina- 
tion, marked in its best period by great 
energy and realism. 

Giotto’s influence on Nicolo is evident 
in the wonder and terror on the strongly 
individualized faces of Mary and the 
apostles on this page from a choir book, 
which tells of the Ascension of Jesus on 
the fortieth day after his Resurrection. 
His skill in arranging the figures along 
the shaft of the P also contributes to the 
remarkably monumental effect of this 
miniature painting. 


Orphrey Cross 

Bohemia, 2nd quarter 15th century 
Embroidery; silk and metallic threads 
on linen ground 

I: 5114 in. (130.9 cm.) 

Costume Council Fund 

M.73.90.I 


An orphrey is a decorative band ona 
priest’s vestment. It frequently served a 
didactic as well as ornamental function. 
In this elegant example there is a group- 
ing of female saints around Mary and 
the Christ Child, whose outstretched 
hand points toward the figure on the 
left. This is St. Dorothy, who is often 
shown offering a basket of apples or 
roses to the Christ Child. On the right 
arm of the cross, holding an arrow, is St. 
Ursula, the patroness of young girls, 
particularly those at school, and of all 
women who have consecrated their lives 
to the education of their own sex. At the 
base of the cross is St. Margaret, who, ac- 
cording to legend, was confined toa dun- 
geon, where she was swallowed whole 
by a dragon, who then spit her out. She 
is the patroness of women in childbirth. 
The central figure is of special interest 
because she is very rarely depicted: 

she is St. Hedwig, known to be very gen- 
tle and pious. Here she is barefoot and 
holding a pair of boots. Legend says that 
she would remove her boots and walk 

in the bitter winter in the snow and ice, 
freezing and cutting her feet as an act 

of penance. She carried the boots so that 
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if she saw someone coming, she could 
put them on and thus keep her pious act 
a secret. Behind her is a small church, 
an allusion to the great Cistercian 


nunnery at Trebnitz, Poland, which 

she founded and to which she retired 

in widowhood. 

All the figures are depicted ina gentle, 
relaxed manner that is related to the 
soft style of drawing in Bohemia. The 
confines of the flat, narrow band are 
expanded through the depiction of 
architectural elements, which are 
constructed in a rich variety of stitches. 
The embroidery is worked in unspun 
silk on a linen ground; the swirls in the 
background of the panels are made with 
gold thread. 


Travulsio Bacile (basin) 

Italy, early 15th century 
Polychromed ceramic (majolica) 

h: 6 in. (15.2 cm.); d: 26 in. (66 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
46.16.2 


The history of majolica—tin-glazed 
earthenware pottery—in Europe 
constitutes a unique case of stylistic 
and technical cross-pollinization: 

it hewed precisely to the circular trade 
routes of the Middle Ages. The deco- 
rative style and ceramic techniques 

of majolica originated in the Middle 
East, were carried across North Africa 
to Spain by the Moors, then brought to 
Italy in Majorcan ships (hence the 


name majolica, the early Italian word 
for Majorca). 

For generations this octofoil basin 
(bacile) was in the possession of the 
noble Travulsio family of Milan. One of 
the largest surviving examples of 
fifteenth-century tin-glazed pottery, it 
was intended for ornamental as well 

as practical use as a washbasin. Its bold 
embellishment exhibits a mixed style 
reflecting the fact that it was made ina 
transitional period. The central motif— 
representative of early Renaissance 
humanism in its depiction of the nude 
Adam in the Earthly Paradise—contrasts 
strongly with the earlier, more Gothic 
traditions that prevail in the shape, 
colors, and pattern of the border of 
alternating oak leaves inside the walls 
of the basin. 


Christ and the Twelve Apostles 

France (Normandy), ca. 1480 
Sandstone 

41 x94) in. (104 x 240 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
50. 33.11 a-d 


This altarpiece from the Church of Eu 
in Normandy offers the dual experience 
of Late Gothic architecture and sculp- 
ture. The original Gothic tracery, intact 
above the figures, not only frames 

them but also recreates a church facade 
in miniature. The attenuation of the 
arches and the flickering intricacy of 
their ornamentation are typical of 

the flamelike architectural style called 
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Flamboyant Gothic. Christ and his 
apostles may be seen metaphorically as 
the pillars of the church. Seated in the 
center, Christ blesses the world, sym- 
bolized by the globe in his left hand. On 
either side are six apostles each bearing 
identifying attributes. The figures 
exemplify two characteristics of Late 
Gothic sculpture in France: the indi- 
vidualization of the heads portrayed 
with distinctive features and beards and 
the ornamental use of the thick folds of 
drapery that almost entirely conceal the 
bodies they cover. 


Panel 

Italy (Venice or Florence), late 

15th century 

Cut voided velvet, silk and metallic 
threads 

68 x 23 in. (172.7 x 58.4 cm.) 
Costume Council Fund 

M. 64.83.3 


Velvet is the fabric most associated with 
luxury. It is a three-dimensional textile 
and its textured quality has often been 
emphasized by weaving the motifs in 
pile against a background of gold or 
gilt. The appearance of depth is then 
enhanced by the contrast of the thick 
light-absorbing pile with the gleaming 
gold ground. 

Velvet is thought to have been invented 
in the Near East, but no time or place 
for its origin has yet been determined. 
By the fifteenth century Florence and 
Venice were among the leading centers 
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producing velvets in Europe. The com- 
mercial relationship between Venice 
and the East, in particular the ties with 
the Ottoman Empire, facilitated an ex- 
change of textile designs. At that time 
Turkish fabrics were dominated by de- 
signs of undulating vertical lines enclos- 
ing small roses, tulips, and carnations. 
To suit these motifs to Italian taste, they 
were enlarged, and the waving line was 
interrupted with a large pomegranate 
form. It is interesting to note that as 
this style of design lost popularity in 
Europe due to constant repetition, 

it gained renewed popularity among 
the Turks. 


Domenico Gagini 

Italy (Genoa), ca. 1420-1492 
Allegorical Portrait of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, King of Sicily, ca. 1473-1479 
Marble overdoor 

31 X63 in. (787 eco em) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
50. 33-4 


This unusual, richly carved marble 
relief was once placed over a door, 
probably ina royal palace in Sicily. It 
depicts Ferdinand the Catholic (1452- 
1516), founder of the Spanish monarchy 
and husband of Queen Isabella, shown 
here as king of Sicily, on his throne, 
wearing a crown, and holding a scepter 
and globe, symbols of worldly power. 
The relief must date after 1473, when 
Ferdinand received the Order of the 
Golden Fleece (given for protection of 
the Church), which he wears on his 
chest. 

The young king is flanked by small 
figures— Mars to his right and Mercury 
to his left—each with astrological sym- 
bols. Undoubtedly these figures allude 
to the king’s military prowess and other 
virtues, suggested also in one of the in- 
scriptions, which refers to him as “Mars 
alter’ (‘another Mars’’). 

This is a work of transitional style. The 
strictly hieratic, frontal quality of the 
composition and the abstract, angular 
forms that create a busy pictorial effect 
overall are essentially late Gothic 
elements. On the other hand, the tndi- 


vidualization in the portrait, the 
classical ornamental motifs (such as the 
molding, the encircling ribbon, and 
the casette ceiling of the frame), and the 
humanistic-mythological iconography 
all announce a work of the Renaissance. 


Martin Schongauer 

Germany, ca. 1450-1491 

The Baptism of Christ, ca. 1480-1491 
Engraving 

Watermark: Bull’s head with 

St. Anthony’s cross 

64x 6% in. (16.5 x 15.9 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 

P.406.60-3 


The Baptism of Christ, whose slight, 
small-boned figures testify to their 
spirituality and tranquility, epitomizes 
Schongauer’s highly delicate, refined 
style. There is something almost 
feminine about their heads, with their 
neat features, heavy-lidded eyes, and ex- 
quisite ringlets. Like Durer after him, 
Schongauer was the son of a goldsmith, 
and some of the father’s craft seems to 
inform Schongauer’s engraving, with its 
grace and high finish and its intricate 
decorative patterning. 

It has been pointed out that Schongauer 
never repeated his complicated drapery 
designs, and it is this exceptional 
inventiveness in the arrangement of 
cloth into countless hollows, billows, 
ridges, and angles of contrasting shapes 
that makes his drapery studies unsur- 


passed. The hooked lines of varying 
length with which he indicates folds 
and bunches—especially evident in 
Christ’s loincloth and the angel’s robe— 
create convincing volumes as well as 
great linear beauty. These broken folds 
contrast strongly with the broad 
planes of the Baptist’s furry garment, 
while in the background, a compara- 
tively limited range of strokes deflects 
interest toward the central figures 

in the foreground. 

About thirty impressions are known of 
The Baptism of Christ. Among the best 
are those on paper watermarked with a 
small bull’s head with St. Anthony’s 
cross, which the Museum’s engraving 
carries. The engraving owes the remark- 
able clarity of both the fine shading 
strokes and the denser nets of cross- 
hatching to the rather thick, glossy ink 
Schongauer used on deeply incised lines. 
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Master of the St. Lucy Legend 
Flanders, active ca. 1475-1500 
Triptych, before 1483 

Donor with His Patron, St. Peter Martyr; 
Madonna and Child with Angels; St. 
Jerome and His Lion 

Oil on oak panels 

Center panel: 324% x27 in. 

(82 x 69.5 cm.) 

Side panels: 32144 x 1114 in. 

(82 x 28.5 cm.) 

Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 


M. 69.54 


Throughout Europe in the fifteenth cen- 
tury triptychs (three-part panel paint- 
ings) were made for churches, chapels, 
or private devotional purposes. The 
donor who commissioned and paid for 
the work was often depicted in a side 
panel and was thus allowed to share in 
the otherworldly space of the saints and 
sacred personages (often the Madonna 
and Child) depicted in the central 
panel. 

The Museum’s triptych is the work of 
an anonymous artist first identified 

by historians of art as the painter of the 
Legend of St. Lucy, an altarpiece of 1480 
in the Church of St. James in Bruges. 
The Los Angeles triptych is both 
typical of the style of this artist and 
broadly representative of the Early 
Netherlandish style given form by the 


van Eycks, Dirc Bouts, and Memling. 
The figures and the details of architec- 
ture and nature are drawn witha sim- 
plicity and precision that show clearly 
they are inventions after nature, not 
illusions of nature. The subtle varia- 
tions of light, made possible by the new 
oil technique, enrich the colors and 
create a world of harmony and beauty. 
The central panel is of a type used often 
in the Netherlands in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; the more realistic and monumental 
side panels are independent creations 
of the Master. 

Flanked by angels, the Madonna and 
Child of the central panel hold court 

in a luxurious setting, filled with the 
hidden symbolic allusions in which 
Northern art abounds. The porphyry 
columns and crystal globes symbolize 
Mary’s virginity; the carnation stands 
for pure love; one of the carvings on the 
pillars of the throne depicts the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Paradise—a 
reference to the Old Testament; the 
book and the Christ Child personify the 
New Testament; while the throne sym- 
bolizes Mary’s position as the Queen 

of Heaven. The light also has special 
meaning, for it does not come from the 
natural source behind the figures, but 
from a mystical source in front 

of them. 

All the figures are enclosed by the same 


interior space, with the same flooring, two, who provide a powerful distillation Sy 
articulated by architectural elements. of the event. a 
On the right, the statuesque figure of A glance at Italian sculpture of the * 
- St. Jerome appears with his legendary fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
|, attribute, the lion, from whose paw he reveals the enormous difference between 
» is extracting a particularly conspicuous North and South. Italian sculpture was 
thorn. St. Jerome is known also for concerned with ideal form, the beauty of 
having prepared the first edition of the surface, the delights of the human body. 
Bible in Latin, which he holds in his Even a crucified Christ transcends His 
right hand, and for his defense of mortal suffering. German sculpture 
the virginity of Mary, which makes his of the same time, still rooted in the 
presence appropriate here. In the left Middle Ages, distorted forms and 
panel the kneeling donor is presented exaggerated the harshness of reality to 
by St. Peter Martyr, identified by his communicate the physical experience 65 
head wound and by the sword with of suffering and death in its many 
which he was martyred. It can, there- martyrdoms, depositions, and pietas. 


fore, be inferred that the donor’s name 
was Peter; it seems that he was unmar- 
) ried, for he is shown without a female 
counterpart. He must have lived in 
Bruges, for the city is clearly pictured in 
the background of the left panel. Its 

| rendering is so accurate in detail that it 
| makes it possible to date the triptych 

_ before 1483 since the Belfry of Bruges, 
. shown in the painting, was altered in 

- that year. 


Descent from the Cross 

( Germany (Swabia?), ca. 1500 

) Polychromed lindenwood 

} h: Jo in. (177.8 cm.) 

| Gift of Mrs. William May Garland and 
) John Jewett Garland in memory of 
William May Garland 

) M. 50.3 


| As Joseph of Arimathea takes the life- 

) less Christ, dangling limp and pathetic, 
| down from the cross, the reality of his 

} grief and the actual exertion of his ac- 

) tion are made vividly present. Anatomi- 
cal details such as Joseph’s somewhat 

} stiff, angular position and the bulging 
veins in Christ’s wrenched arm give this 
) work a stark, expressive quality—simul- 
} taneously humanized and abstract—that 
| ts characteristic of German sculpture of 
| this period. Originally these two figures 
probably formed part of a larger group 
that would have included mourning 
figures at the base. By the accidents of 
time, the focus has narrowed to these 


Fra Bartolommeo (Bartolommeo di 
Paolo del Fattorino) 

Italy, 1472-1517 

Holy Family, ca. 1498 

Oil on canvas 

59% x 36 in. (151 x 91.3 cm.) 

Gift of The Ahmanson Foundation 


M.73-93 


Fra Bartolommeoc’s Holy Family is the 
most representative example of the 
Florentine-Roman High Renaissance in 
the Museum’s collection. The Renais- 
sance reached a parallel maturity, 

but with some different emphases, in 
Florence, Rome, and Venice. The 
Florentine-Roman artists sought a bal- 
ance between man and nature, the natu- 
ral and the supernatural, the idea in the 
mind of the artist and the nature he 
observed. To this end they used clearly 
outlined, rationally articulated, and 
fully modeled forms, natural but more 
perfect than nature, in harmonious rela- 
tionships within a carefully controlled 
space. The Venetians with similar goals 
placed greater emphasis on color, light, 
and atmosphere. 


Fra Bartolommeo’s Madonna in his Holy 
Family stands silhouetted majestically 
against the open sky and ordered land- 
scape. She has become an ideal of 
spiritual beauty in human form, with no 
individualizing facial feature or defect. 
St. Joseph as a gentle, solicitous old 
man and the Christ Child as a young 
Herculean god are ideal types and 
reveal the influence of Leonardo, whom 
Fra Bartolommeo greatly admired. 
Their movement toward the Madonna 
balances her slight movement in their 
direction. 

At right in the background St. Dominic 
welcomes St. Francis infront ofa Domin- 
ican monastery. To the sixteenth-century 
viewer this would have recalled the 
dream of St. Dominic in which the 
Madonna told the Christ Child that 
these two friars and their followers 
would fight against the vices of pride, 
luxury, and corruption. 

There are several features of this work 
that are unusual for Florentine paintings 
of the period: its asymmetrical organiza- 
tion, its tall rectangular shape, and the 
fact that it was painted on canvas instead 
of on the wood panel in common use. 
What these distinctive characteristics 
suggest is that this painting was proba- 
bly a processional banner commissioned 
by a confraternity or order dedicated 

to the Virgin. 

Of the artists who brought the Renais- 
sance to maturity in central Italy, 
Leonardo left Florence for Milan, 
Michelangelo and Raphael went to 
Rome to work in the Vatican, while Fra 
Bartolommeo remained in Florence to 
bring the High Renaissance to full 
fruition there. 


Baccio Bandinelli, attributed 

Italy, 1493-1560 

Colossal Head, ca. 1534 

Marble 

h: 23% in. (60 cm.) 

Museum Purchase: Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
C. Balch Endowment 


M.67.39 


Although its authorship has not been 
documented, the Colossal Head is very 


closely related in style and quality to 
the works of Michelangelo’s younger 
rival Baccio Bandinelli. It has many 
elements in common with the heads of 
Bandinelli’s famous gigantic Hercules 
and Cacus group, erected in 1534 in 

- front of the Palazzo Vecchio, in Flor- 
ence. In both works hair and beard are 
rendered by means of fat, curling tufts 
that are defined and separated from 
each other by deep undercutting of the 
marble. In two respects, however—its 
more classical countenance and its sense 
of equilibrium—the head in the Museum’s 
collection resembles Michelangelo's 
style more than does the Hercules and 
Cams group. 

Early in his career Bandinelli achieved 

. great fame for his restoration of the fa- 
mous Hellenistic Laocoon group, and it 
is possible that this head, which is cut 
to be fitted into the shoulder of a figure, 
' was intended as an antique restoration. 
It may have been meant to represent a 
mythological hero, such as Hercules, 
but it also has several features that re- 
semble known portraits of the egocen- 
tric Bandinelli. 


In its stylistic features the Colossal Head 
exemplifies the transition in sixteenth- 
century Florence from the High Renais- 
sance to Mannerism. The noble, heroic 
aspect of the head—which exhibits the 
idealization of forms first studied in 
nature—reflects Renaissance ideals. At 
the same time, its introspective gaze, its 
elongated proportions, and its elegantly 
stylized hair and beard are common 
Mannerist traits. 


Albrecht Durer 

Germany, 1471-1528 

Adam and Eve, 1504 

Engraving 

Watermark: Bull’s head with 
five-petaled flower 

Signed: Albertus Durer Noricus 
Faciebat 1504 

9% x 7% in. (24.8 x 19.2 cm.) 
Gift of the Art Museum Council 
M.66.33 


Durer’s Adam and Eve is a compendium 
of Northern and Southern European 
thought, of Old Testament and medieval 
imagery, of Gothic and Renaissance 
style, of the ideal and the naturalistic. 
Durer had spent several years studying 
and writing on the subject of human 
proportions, impelled by his desire to 
find the secrets of perfect structure. 
Adam and Eve summed up his concept 
of the canon of the ideal proportions, 
contours, and contrapposto of the human 
form as found in the antique and the 
Italian Renaissance. The Adam was 
based on the figure of Apollo, the Eve 
on Venus. Presumably he included the 
story of the Fall of Man in order to 
compensate for the nudity of the figures. 
And he contributed the novel touch 

of using a branch of the apple tree to 
serve Eve as the equivalent of Adam’s fig 
leaf. Like most Northern artists of his 
age, Durer relished the covert language 
of symbols, and the animals in Paradise 
play a double role. While they live 

an untroubled existence—except for 

the mouse menaced by the cat—they also 
represent the four humors or tempera- 
ments of man: the cat is choler; the 

elk, melancholy; the rabbit, blood; the 
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ox, phlegm. And these humors would 
also constitute a kind of torment for 


fallen man. 

The lingering Gothic style is evident in 
the intricate curls and wavy locks of the 
hair, which reflect Durer’s training as 

a goldsmith, as well as the influence of 
Schongauer (see page 63). The technical 
beauty of Durer’s Adam and Eve places it 
among his most accomplished engrav- 
ings. The carved perfection of the forms 
and foliage and the brilliant light and 
shadow that play over them unite the 
timelessness of classical statuary with 
the moving atmosphere of actuality. 
The visual impact of the print can only 
be fully appreciated in impressions of 
the highest quality, as is this example, 
where the gleaming nudity of the forms 
projects from the impenetrable darkness 
of the forest behind them. This depic- 
tion of Adam and Eve by the greatest and 
most famous Northern artist of his day 
is historic in the development of art be- 
cause in it Durer decisively incorporated 
into the Northern vocabulary the ideal 
human proportions of Renaissance 
classical humanism. 


Christoph Amberger 

Germany, ca. 1505-1562 

Portrait of Hans Jacob Fugger, 1541 
Oil on panel 

37% x 31Min. (95.9 x 80.7 cm.) 
Gift of the Michael J. Connell 
Foundation 

M.68.33 


Christoph Amberger’s subject was the 
twenty-five-year-old head of the Fugger 
family, known as the Medicis of 

the North because of their vast wealth, 
which financed the Habsburgs and 
made Charles V Holy Roman Emperor. 
Hans Jacob Fugger was renowned as 

a linguist and a historian, and his vast 
collection of books and manuscripts 
became the basis for the Bavarian State 
Library. 

In this painting Amberger combined the 
incisive character delineation evolved 
by Durer and Holbein with the stylized 
aristocratic portraiture being devel- 
oped by the Florentine Mannerists (see 
page 71). The green drapery, red table 
cover, and simple gray wall providea 
brilliant foil for the self-assured young 
man. What is most striking, however, 
is the insight with which Amberger 
has depicted his strong-willed, influen- 
tial, and gifted subject. A portrait of 
Hans Jacob’s younger brother, Christoph, 
a companion in size and style to the 

Los Angeles painting, is in the Alte 
Pinakothek in Munich. 
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| Pieter Bruegel the Elder 

Flanders, 1525/30-1569 

i The Festival of Fools, 1559 

Engraving, first state of three 

' Watermark: Double interlaced columns 
» surmounted by a crown 

ii2/e x17 in. (32.5 x 43.2 cm.) 

Los Angeles County Funds 

79-5 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder was the 
greatest Netherlandish artist of the 
sixteenth century, and the first and 

most important “popular” artist in the 
history of Europe. He translated many 
of his drawings into engravings 

whose earthy humor and realism still 
appeal. 

The celebrated print publisher, Hier- 
onymus Cock, encouraged Bruegel to 
make satirical-moralistic drawings 

for engraving with such themes as Big 
Fish Eat Little Fish, The Ass at School, The 
Seven Deadly Sins, and The Last Judgment. 
Cock, who had already had success in 
publishing prints after works by Hier- 
ony mus Bosch, evenaffixed Bosch’s name 
to some of the prints to trade on his 
great popularity. 

Underlying the subjects of Bruegel’s en- 
gravings was the belief that man’s fool- 
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ishness and sinfulness were responsible 
for the abuses of the times, and the great 
variety of images are frequently of tren- 
chant moralistic irony. 

The original—whether drawing or paint- 
ing—of The Festival of Fools is lost. The 
engraving, however, preserves a gay and 
diverting composition whose subject 
relates to the wild frolic of fools who 
assembled once a year to mimic the per- 
formances of the noted Netherlandish 
Chambers of Rhetoric. The Flemish 
verses below the engraving contain a 
pun on the the word 40/, meaning both 
“ball” and “head,” with sottebo/, mean- 
ing “foolish head,’ or “numskull.” The 
eyeglasses carried by the fool at the 
extreme right were a symbol of limited 
intelligence and untrustworthiness as 
well as illusionism. 

It was recently learned that the Mu- 
seum’s impression of the engraving had 
been unknown to the catalogers of 
Bruegel’s prints. It was of an early state 
of the engraving when many details had 
not yet been incised on the copper 
plate—a printer's proof pulled to see how 
the printing was going. Proofs of this 
kind were previously unknown among 
Bruegel’s prints. 
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The Methuen Cup 

Scotland, mid-16th century 

Silver gilt and rock crystal 

h: 7 in. (17.8 cm.); d: 4% in. (11.4 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
49.14.6a, b 


Although this covered bow! resembles 
the ciborium or pyx used in celebrating 
the Mass, it was intended for domestic 
ceremonial use as a welcome cup or for 
special banquets. It is one of the earliest 
known examples of Scottish secular 
silver, dating from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and the rich material 
of which it was fabricated makes us re- 
think our notions of the “rough” society 
of feudal Scotland. 

There are also some surprising details in 
the engraved inscriptions on the cup: 
there are pious phrases in Latin and the 
sacred monogram IHS (a Greek form of 
Jesus, which was actually used on 
everyday ware). Around the cover and 
lip of the cup are unusual broad Scottish 
inscriptions. They have a conciliatory 
tone, for example: “If you havea friend of 
long standing and if he should on some 
occasion wrong you, do not act against 
him, but think always of the friend- 
liness that formerly was.” Further pre- 
cepts are offered to the imbiber: ‘““When 
you set at your table, think of the poor 
who stand at your gate. Love God. Obey 


the law and keep charity. So shall all 
grace abounding be.’ 

In the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Scotland’s silver “bank accounts” 
were ransacked to meet the financial de- 
mands generated by the Reformation— 
in the costly controversy between Mary 
Stuart and John Knox and for tribute to 
the French court for that country’s assis- 
tance against the British. That is why 
little Scottish silver exists today, and if 
this cup had remained in Scotland, it 
would surely have been melted down to 
pay a debt. Happily, its owners, the 
Methuen family, moved south to En- 
gland shortly after the cup was made. 
They became early leaders in the textile 
industry in England, and the cup was 
kept at the family seat—Corsham Court, 
Wiltshire—until it was sold in 1928. 


Hans Bol 

Flanders, 1534-1593 

River Landscape, 1578 

Oil and tempera on canvas 

18% x 29% in. (46.3 x 74.3 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
46.16.16 


Although painted by one of the lesser 
known artists of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, this River Landscape signed and 
dated by Hans Bol in 1578 is known 
internationally to scholars as a forerun- 
ner of the Dutch seventeenth-century 
panoramic landscape with flat horizon. 
Landscape painting, recording the pure 
pleasure of looking at nature, has a long 
history in the Netherlands going back 
at least to the calendar pages of the 

Tres Riches Heures of the Duc de Berry, 
1413-16. 

The landscapes of Hans Bol’s immediate 
predecessors of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, Joachim Patenier and Peter 
Brueghel and his circle, are for the most 
part extensive imaginary panoramas 
composed of varied landscape studies 
which depict both the universality and 
diversity of nature. The horizons are 
high, the scenes usually mountainous 
dramatizations of the kind of landscape 
not to be found in the Netherlands. The 
seventeenth-century Dutch panoramic 


| landscape on the contrary is a portrait of 
) aprecisely identifiable site in the broad, 
flat land of Holland unified by perspec- 
tive and atmosphere, usually with a low 
horizon to reveal a great expanse of sky. 

| Like the later landscapes, the Hans Bol 

’ River Landscape has a flat horizon and 
‘seems to be a representation of a specific 
location. It has been traditionally iden- 
) tified as some point along the River 

) Scheldt on which Antwerp is situated, 

| since Bol was active in Antwerp in the 

| 1570s. There is, however, no landmark 

} to verify this. Like the works of Bol’s 

| predecessors it has many fanciful anec- 

| dotal details—the beggar, the overbur- 
dened peasants, the groups fighting and 
| playing, the strolling couples, the ani- 
mals—to lead the eye across the land- 
scape and into it. 

) Again like the earlier landscapes each of 
| its components, natural or architectural, 
bis precisely drawn and locally colored 

in bright hues without the optical 

| perspective and atmospheric unity 

| which give a sense of reality to the later 
| Dutch works. 
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Rosso Fiorentino 


Italy (Florence), 1495-1540 

Virgin and Child with St. Anne and Young 
St. John, ca. 1521 

Oil on panel 

6314 x47 in. (161.3 x 119.4 cm.) 

Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Herbert T. Kalmus 
54.6 


This dramatic and disturbing painting 
is a superb example of the style of art 
called Mannerism, which began in 
Florence in the 1520s. It appeared in 
the wake of the Reformation and of 
Italy’s deep economic and political 
troubles, as a means of expressing the 
intensified spirituality that took the 
place of the Renaissance objective of 
establishing a harmony of nature, man, 
and spirit. 

Rosso was one of the first to formulate a 
style that matched his inner disquiet 
and his extreme, often eccentric, artistic 
notions. Although he relies on a tra- 
ditional subject here, he treats it in an 
idiosyncratic way: the Virgin’s mother, 
St. Anne, on the left, is depicted as a hag 
or witch; she may be a prophetess pre- 
dicting the foreordained suffering of 
Christ. In reaction to what she is saying, 
the Christ Child seems to be pulling 
away from her in horror. The young St. 
John, often considered a precursor of 
Christ, is depicted at the lower left, as 
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though in an anguished sleep, a faint, 
or perhaps death; his pose brings to 
mind the position of Christ during the 
descent from the Cross. 

In their revolt against Leonardo, Raphael, 
and other earlier masters Mannerist 
artists deliberately avoided repose, 
classical balance, and rational anatomy 
in their figures—to achieve meaningful 
distortions anticipating those we 

find 1n modern art. Perspective and light 
were manipulated to generate the man- 
nered, artificial effects that gave this 
style its name. Rosso employed devices 
of this kind to create this slightly 
demonic, mystifying work. The figures 
exist in an undefined space that is too 
small to hold them, and their unhappy, 
tension-filled bodies form a circular 
composition with a hole in the middle 
(bisected by St. Anne’s bony elbow)—an 
unusual focal point. The two flying 
Cupid-like patti, drawn on a larger scale 
than the other figures, and the render- 
ing of the hands of one putto and of St. 
Anne like abstract pinwheels are other 
examples of Mannerist exaggeration and 
agitation. 

Although relatively few paintings by 
Rosso are known, he ranks as one of the 
most important artists in the develop- 
ment of Mannerist painting. This is an 


unfinished work probably dating from 
his Florentine period (1518-1523). He 
later became court painter for Francois I 
of France and directed the decoration 
of the chateau at Fontainebleau, which 
exhibits other aspects of Mannerism— 
faces that conceal their moods, figures 
of exquisite grace, and elegant, smooth 
surface sheen. 


Pellegrino Tibaldi 

Italy, 1527-1596 

Dancing Figure, ca. 1554 

Verso: Dancing Figure and Studies 
Brown ink and wash 

13X11 in, G3 x 27-91) 
Museum Purchase 

60.74.11 


With his contemporary, Nicolo dell’ 
Abate, Pellegrino Tibaldi was the first 
important ceiling decorator in Bologna, 
a forerunner of the celebrated school of 
fresco decorators that developed there, 
and, after Rosso Fiorentino (see page 71), 
he was probably the most singular 
draftsman among the Mannerists and 
followers of Michelangelo. Before him, 
ceilings had been considered solid 

spaces to be adorned primarily witha 
series of framed pictures, ornamental 
panels, medallions, etc. The innovations 
he introduced opened the ceiling to an 
illusion of sky surrounded by columns. 
Returning from Rome in 1554 he brought 
with him a “domesticated” adaptation 
of Michelangelo’s style. In the same 


year he was commissioned to paint a 
series of frescoes in the Palazzo Poggi in 
Bologna. Among the preliminary draw- 
ings that remain from this commission, 
, one of the most outstanding is the Mu- 
seum’s study for a dancing figure who 
‘inthe final, painted version appears with 
others on the ceiling fresco of the Assem- 
bly or Audience Hall in that palace. 
| The work was undoubtedly inspired by a 
ceiling by Perino del Vaga in the Borgia 
apartments of the Vatican, but the monu- 
mental stylistic elements are derived 
from Michelangelo as well as from 
other Mannerists in Rome, among them 
Taddeo Zuccaro, Daniele da Volterra, 
and Francesco Salviatt. 
Pellegrino Tibaldi employs something of 
the rhythmic movement of Parmigtia- 
nino, but carries his personal Mannerism 
to grotesque and bizarre lengths, 
replacing sinuous grace and elegance 
with muscularity and mass. Remarkably 
intense embodiments of the “anti- 
classical’’ Mannerist thrust of his day, 
Pellegrino Tibaldi’s extremely rare 
drawings are an important source for 
the work of Annibale and Agostino 
-Carracci, and as can be seen in the 
Museum’s example, have extraordinary 
force and power. 


Dominique Florentin, attributed 
France (School of Fontainebleau), ca. 
2nd half 16th century 

Allegorical Female Figure 

Wood carving 

h: 65 in. (165.1 cm.) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
47.8.24 


| This is a work of utmost sophistication, 
with its exquisitely mannered hands 
framing the very studied, exaggerated 
contrapposto pose, in which the shoulders 
and the lower part of the body turn in 
opposite directions. This emphasizes the 
elegantly proportioned limbs and gently 
spiraling contours, which, along with 
the full, rounded forms, produce a 
sensuous effect reinforced, in turn, by 
the strap and folds of the thin, clinging 
drapery. These stylistic traits indicate 
that this figure is the work of one of the 


Italian Mannerist artists who were 
brought to France to decorate the 
chateau at Fontainebleau for Francois I 
(see page 72). It has been tentatively 
attributed to Domenico del Barbiere, 
called Dominique Florentin, because of 
its similarities with Florentin’s marble 
statues of Temperance and Justice, exe- 
cuted in 1551-1552 for the tomb of the 
Duc de Guise. In addition, it is known 
that in 1560 Florentin did nine large 
wooden statues representing various gods 
and goddesses for the Jardin de la Reine 
at Fontainebleau. 

These marble statues have been lost, and 
the museum’s figure may be one of the 
few large wooden statues surviving from 
the School of Fontainebleau. Life-size 
and carved completely in the round, she 
is presumably a mythological goddess 
or an allegorical figure. Originally, she 
probably held an attribute in her hands, 
and the gourdlike object on which she 
rests one foot and her swelling stomach 
suggest that she may have been meant 
to evoke fertility or abundance. Cer- 
tainly these features, along with her 
diaphanous garb, have much in com- 
mon with the first-century Indian 
statues of fertility goddesses. 
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Paolo Caliari, called Veronese 

Italy (Venice), ca. 1528-1588 
Allegory of Navigation (holding 
astrolabe) 

Allegory of Navigation (holding 
cross-staff) 

Oil on canvas, ca. 1570 

81 x 46 in. (206x117 cm.) each 
Gift of The Ahmanson Foundation 
M.74.99.1 and 2 


The sixteenth-century painters of Ven- 
ice, that prosperous center for the ex- 
change of luxury goods between Europe 
and the Near East, exploited the oil 
medium brought from Flanders in the 
fifteenth century, to achieve a richness of 
color which has become synonymous 
with the names of the great masters 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. The 
Florentine-Roman High Renaissance 
artists constructed their compositions of 
balanced volumes in a space determined 
by mathematical perspective; color was 
an adornment. The Venetians conceived 


their compositions as a unity of light, 
color, and atmosphere, often painting 
directly on the canvas without prelimi- 
nary studies. 

The two allegories by Veronese typify 
Venetian style. They combine a lux- 
uriousness and luminosity of color, 

a grandeur of design, and a sense 

of atmospheric reality produced by 
softening transitions and subtly mod- 
ulating light, shadow, and color. 

They are at the same time among the 
most monumental of Veronese’s 
achievements. 

While the subjects are not identified by 
documents of the period, they have been 
interpreted as allegories of navigation. 
The older man in antique dress holds an 
astrolabe, an ancient Greek instrument 
for measuring the altitude of the sun 
and stars, used for navigation until 

the invention of the sextant in the 


eighteenth century; behind him is an 
anchor. The younger man in more 
modern dress carries a cross-staff, a 


graduated pole with a sliding cross 
piece, invented in the Renaissance 

as a more portable substitute for the 
astrolabe. Both instruments were used 
in the great voyages of discovery in 
the sixteenth century. 

The original location of the paintings 
is not known. The similarities in the 
architectural background of the two 
paintings suggest that they may have 
formed part of a grand decorative 
scheme created for the palace of a fleet 
commander or for some public building 
in Venice connected with the sea. 


Tiziano Aspetti 

Italy (Venice), 1565-1607 

Neptune, late 16th century 

Bronze 

25 in. (71.1 cm.) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
46.16.5 


Tiziano Aspetti was one of the leading 
Venetian sculptors of the late sixteenth 
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century. His Neptune, twisting and turn- 
ing ina figura serpentinata, reveals the 
influence of works by the earlier Floren- 
tine sculptor Giambologna. Not only 
Neptune’s pose, but also his elongated 
limbs and proportionally small head are 
characteristic of much Mannerist art. 
More specifically Venetian elements are 
the thick thighs and calves and the ren- 
dering of muscles with rather lumpy 
forms that seem to flow into one another 
beneath the skin. This fluid modeling 
can be seen as a sculptural counterpart 
to the limpid, atmospheric use of color 75 
in contemporary Venetian painting. 

If Aspetti has sacrificed anatomical 

accuracy, it was to create an elegant 

dancelike pose that leads the spectator 

around the work, encouraging him to 

look at it from many points of view. 
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Jacques Bellange 

France, ca. 1570-ca. 1624 
Christ the Savior 

Etching 

11% x 6% in. (29.8 x 17.5 cm.) 
Art Museum Council Fund 
M.62.3.1 


In this extraordinary etching of Christ 
the Savior the familiar halo, orb, and 
blessing hand are given fantastic form: 
the elongated tapering fingers and the 
enormous globe that matches the swell- 
ing, vaselike form of Christ in his robes. 
This is Mannerism at its extreme, star- 
tling the viewer into faith and awe with 
bold theatrical devices such as Christ’s 
spiraling curls and his curving torso 
billowing out against the tight hori- 
zontal grid of the background. Light 

is disposed not in accord with natural 
law, but as if illuminating the clinging 
robe from within. 

Christ the Savior is perhaps the rarest 
etching ina series entitled Christ and the 
Apostles, executed by Bellange quite late 
in his career. Although some of the 
figures in the suite are restrained and 
solemn, others convey a drama and 
flamboyance that give the artist’s style 
its fascination and its recently renewed 
study and appreciation. 


A designer of festivities for the court of 
Lorraine, Bellange helped create a heri- 
tage of spectacle design that his younger 
compatriot Jacques Callot made famous 
shortly after But it is clear from this 
work that Bellange merits appreciation 
as a graphic artist in his own right for 
his arresting conception and his skill 

at transcending naturalism to attain 
decorative design of spun delicacy. 


Processional Cross 

Spain (Burgos), ca. 1490 

Silver with gold 

42¥2x 251% in. (107.9 x 64.8 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
49.19.2a,b,c 


Silver has pervaded Spanish life—its 
politics, economy, science, and culture— 
ever since the discovery of the fabulous 
lodes in the New World. In the early 
Renaissance period even the architec- 
ture of Spain and its colonies took its 
name from silver: plateresque, from the 
techniques of the p/atero, or silversmith. 
Unlike other European countries whose 
colonies had limited supplies of silver, 
Spain had immense quantities of the 
metal to import to the home country. 


While its neighbors made a practice of 
melting down outmoded silver pieces 
in order to have material for new forms, 
Spain had such boundless supplies 

that it retained its old silver and also 
developed abundant new designs. Con- 
sequently silver pieces exemplifying the 
entire historical sequence of Spanish 
silver styles are preserved, while there 
are few examples surviving in other 
European countries from the end of the 
fifteenth century that can match this 
splendid cross. 

Created in the city of Burgos around 
1490, this cross is representative of the 
large ceremonial crosses carried atop a 
pole at the head of religious processions. 
The cross has a wooden core, to which 
silver plates are fastened. The relief 
plaques depict Christ in Triumph with 
the Virgin Mary and Sts. John, Barbara, 
Luke, Mark, and Matthew. Ending each 
arm and shaft, the plaques are held in 
place on the plates with simple bent 
prongs much like today’s paper fasteners, 
and this simple construction carries 
through the rest of the work. Each of the 
elements of the intricate lacelike project- 
ing crockets that outline the cross is 
cast from an individual mold. Although 


multiple castings were possible, a mold 
was made for each, and only one element 
produced from it. A separate mold was 
also made for each of the one-legged 

- creatures near the bottom and for the 
masks in high relief just below them 
(this is where the cross actually joins 
the pole socket). 

While retaining early-fifteenth-century 
. Gothic elements with a slight Moorish 
flair (notably the crocket trim and the 
framed anecdotal plaques, which are 
similar to those of an orphrey, as on 
page 59, this imposing cross shows 
considerable influence of the new 
Renaissance style spreading from Italy— 
particularly in the handling of the 

| figures in the plaques which exist in 
tangible three-dimensional space. 


Domenico Theotocopoulos, called 

i El Greco 

Spain, b. Crete, 1541-1614 

The Apostle St. Andrew, ca. 1595-1600 
Oil on canvas 

28 x 21 in. (71.1x 54.6 cm.) 

Los Angeles County Funds 

-§2.16 


This signed painting was made for the 

_ church of Almadrones, Guadalajara, 
where it formed part of a series depict- 
ing Christ and the twelve apostles, with 
each figure shown half-length on a sepa- 
, rate canvas. Originally these thirteen 
paintings were hung together, following 
a Byzantine tradition, with Christ in the 
center and six apostles on each side. St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland and 
Russia, is identified by the cross placed 
diagonally across his shoulder, since, 

. according to tradition, he was crucified 
on an x-shaped cross. 

El Greco’s style is not a complex one. 
The passionate solemnity and monu- 
mental remoteness of St. Andrew and 
the shallow space into which the bold 
transverse of the cross compresses the 
saint are reminiscent of the Byzantine 
style E] Greco observed during his 
childhood in Crete. The rich, atmo- 
spheric color and dramatic pose suggest 
the influence of Venice where the young 
artist once trained. The unnaturally 


elongated forms and the irrational 
illumination as from a lightning storm 
which imbue St. Andrew’s figure with a 
mystical, visionary quality are charac- 
teristics of E] Greco’s personal type of 
Mannerism developed in relative isola- 
tion in Toledo. The Museum also has a 
drawing by El Greco that includes a 
preparatory study for the head of St. 
Andrew. 


Il Morazzone (Pier Francesco 
Mazzuchelli) 

Italy, 1571-1626 

St. Francis’s Vision of the Musical Angel, 
ca. 1611 

Oil on canvas 

46% x 62 in. (108.1 x 157.5 cm.) 

Gift of The Ahmanson Foundation 
M.73.6 


As a reaction to the Reformation of the 
early sixteenth century, a new wave of 
piety swept over the Catholic world. 
Among its leaders St. Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuit Order, and St. 
Charles Borommeo, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan, encouraged the 
devout to visualize the life and suffer- 
ing of Christ and the saints as literally 


as possible. As a result, a new artistic 
style, at the same time realistic and 
dramatic, developed in Italy in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth 


century. 

Morazzone’s St. Francis and the Musical 
Angel exemplifies this style in a subject 
which was also new in representations of 
the saint. From the time of Giotto, Fran- 
cis was depicted as the humble monk 
filled with love for animals and the poor. 
He is here shown in the midst of a mys- 
tical experience arising from his consum- 
ing love of God. 

The story of the picture is related in the 
popular Little Flowers of St. Francis as 
follows: ‘St. Francis being much 
weakened in body through his great ab- 
stinence and his struggles with demons, 
wishing to comfort his body with 
spiritual food of the soul, began to think 
of the immeasurable glory and joy of the 
blessed in eternal life, and thereupon 
began to pray God to grant him the 
grace of tasting a little of that joy. And 
while he was thus thinking, suddenly 
there appeared to him an angel with 
exceeding great splendor, that held a 
viol in his left hand and a bow in his 
right, and while Sc. Francis was all 
amazed at the sight of him, the angel 


drew the bow once upward across the 
viol; and immediately such sweetness 

of melody invaded St. Francis’ soul and 
lifted him above all bodily sense, that, 
as he afterwards related to his compan- 
ions, he doubted whether his soul would 
not have departed from his body if the 
angel had drawn the bow down again, 
because of the unbearable loveliness of 
the music.” 

The painting is designed to facilitate 
the spectator’s participation in the expe- 
rience of the saint. Francis is shown 
alone with the angel in a desolate moun- 
tain landscape so there is little to distract 
the viewer from the main event. The 
light gives form to Francis and the angel 
leaving the rest of the scene in darkness. 
The figure of Francis, extending into 

the viewer’s space, is cut off in a cinema- 
like close-up. 

The new naturalism gives credibility 
both to the physical existence of the 
saint and angel and to the mystic reality 
of the event. 


- Peter Paul Rubens 

Flanders, 1577-1640 

The Israelites Gathering Manna in the 
Desert, 1625-1628 

Oil on panel 
- 251%2x 20% in. (64.8 x 52.7 cm.) 
Frances and Armand Hammer Purchase 
Fund 
» M.69.20 


About 1625 the Archduchess Isabella 
Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip 11 of 
Spain and ruler of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, commissioned Rubens to produce 
eleven huge paintings and several 
smaller ones to be used as cartoons 
(full-sized patterns) for a series of tapes- 
tries glorifying the Eucharist. Rubens 
first painted full color sketches like this 
one of The Israelites Gathering Manna in 
the Desert and then, working with his 
studio assistants, enlarged them to the 


size of the tapestries. The weavers in 
Brussels copied them exactly, but in re- 
verse. Most of the sketches are in the 
Prado, in Madrid; four of the large car- 
toons are in the Ringling Museum of 
Art in Sarasota, Florida. Two series of 
tapestries were woven; one is in the 
Convent of the Descalzas Reales in 
Madrid, the other in the Cathedral of 
Cologne. 

The subject is one of four in the series of 
Old Testament prefigurations of the 
New Testament Eucharist. The mirac- 
ulous shower of manna sent to the 
Israelites threatened by starvation in 
the desert symbolizes the spiritual 
nourishment of the bread and wine, 
which, according to Catholic belief, are 
changed during the Mass into the body 
and blood of Christ. 

Rubens’s sensuous atmospheric effects 
and resplendent color were derived from 
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the Venetian masters, especially Titian 
and Veronese, whose work he admired 
and had copied in his youth. He built 
on their pictorial ideas and classical 
compositional limits to fill his stage 
with a dynamic movement and coun- 
termovement of light and form, and 
conceived his figures with a psychology 
of gesture not seen before the seven- 
teenth century. 


Anthony van Dyck 

Flanders, 1599-1641 
Self-Portrait 

Etching 

94x 6% in. (24.1 x 15.5 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 

Som 3 252 


Van Dyck, who began as an assistant to 
Rubens, was at twenty-one invited to 
the court of James 1 of England. Shortly 
afterwards he left to study in Italy and 
elsewhere. In 1632, he returned to Eng- 
land to become court painter to Charles 
1. He remained at the English court 
until his death, in 1641, painting the 
king in attitudes of grace and splendor, 
carefully detailing his sumptuous outfits 
and dogs and horses. Next to Rubens, 
van Dyck was the most important 


Flemish painter of the seventeenth 
century. 

Van Dyck’s fame is above all as a por- 
traitist. This Se/f-Portrait is one of eigh- 
teen portraits begun as chalk studies 
and later etched by van Dyck himself. 
They were part of Iconographiae, a set 

of one hundred portraits of famous men 
of the time finally issued in 1645, four 
years after his death. 

The Self-Portrait is a first state, an initial 
impression made from the plate before 
changes of any kind. Since many of his 
original etched plates, in which the 
heads alone were finished and the bodies 
and backgrounds indicated in varying 
degrees, were completed by others, a 
first state is extremely rare and shows us 
how van Dyck worked. The Self-Portrait 
is one of the least complete and one of 
the most outstanding of the series. 
Using tiny flecks to model the forms 
and with only one acid bite of the lines, 
van Dyck created one of the most per- 
fect portrait studies of its kind in his- 
tory. Although van Dyck produced a 
relatively small number of prints, he 
ranks as one of the master etchers of all 
time. His delicacy and elegance, his sen- 
sitivity and grasp of character have 
rarely been equaled in this medium. In 
the Self-Portrait he displays many fea- 
tures of the Mannerist style—a negli- 
gent, dramatic pose, extravagant 
craftsmanship in the etching of the hair 
and skin—and he retains the aloof re- 
serve his contemporaries remarked on. 


Georges de La Tour 

France, 1593-1652 

Magdalen with the Smoking Flame, 1630s 
Oil on canvas 

467/16 x 36¥% in. (117.3 x91.8 cm.) 

Gift of The Ahmanson Foundation 
M.77-73 


Georges de La Tour is an enigma. Al- 
though he enjoyed great success during 
his lifetime at Vic-sur-Seille and 
Lunéville in Lorraine, he was ignored by 
contemporary writers and after his 
death was completely forgotten until 
his rediscovery in 1915. Fewer than forty 
of his works are known; yet he is univer- 


sally accepted as one of the great crea- 
tive figures in the history of European 
painting. 

La Tour’s modern recognition was origi- 
nally based on the stylistic individuality 
of his night pictures with their silent, 

/ monumental compositions; simplified, 
increasingly abstract forms; candlelight 
illumination; and predominance of reds 
and browns—a style well suited to repre- 
sent what the seventeenth century 

called ‘‘thestate of thesoul.” The Ahman- 
| son Magdalen, discovered in 1972, 
typifies this style in its earlier, more 
naturalistic phase. 

Mary Magdalen is the subject of exten- 
sive Counter-Reformation literature and 
| pictorial representation. For the practi- 
cal theologians she, along with the re- 
pentant Peter, vindicated the doctrine of 
forgiveness of sin through the sacrament 


of Penance. For the mystics she who had 
experienced human love was uniquely 
qualified to transform that earthly love 
into divine love with deep human pas- 
sion. Like the followers of St. John of 
the Cross, Magdalen in the Ahmanson 
picture is passing through “‘the dark 
night of the soul” to the illumination of 
“the living flame of love.’ More than the 
image of the saint, the Ahmanson 
Magdalen is a personification of the life 
of contemplation and mortification de- 
voted to the love of God. Represented 
here as a young woman who may still 
have to struggle with the temptations of 
the flesh, she is a figure with whom 

the adolescent girls of Lunéville could 
easily have identified. 

There are three other extant paintings of 
Mary Magdalen by La Tour in the 
Louvre, the Washington National Gal- 
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lery, and the New York Wrightsman 
Collection; each presents a different as- 
pect of the theme. The Ahmanson 
painting is earlier than that in the 
Louvre, and may indeed be the first of 
the four. 

La Tour is also represented in California 
by two daylight pictures of genre scenes, 
thought to predate the night paintings: 
the very early O/d Man and Old Woman 
in the De Young Museum in San 
Francisco and the picturesque Beggars’ 
Brawl in the Getty Museum in Malibu. 


Pair of Gloves 

England, ca. 1620-1640 

Leather, satin cuffs with gilt lace and 
spangles 

l: 14 in. (35.6 cm.) 

Gift of Miss Margaret Isabel Fairfax 
MacKnight 

49.45.1aand b 


When these gloves were made, 

gloves were a symbol of supreme royal 
authority and protection. A monarch 
would be invested with governing 
power by the delivery of a glove. Own- 
ership of a hawk, an emblem of dignity 
and nobility, was symbolized by the 
wearing of hawking gloves. Gloves also 
served as a gage or pledge ina challenge 
to combat. 

This pair of gloves belonged to Thomas 
Fairfax, the first Lord Fairfax (1560- 
1640). The part that covers the hands is 
made of a soft goatskin called castor; the 
large, square tabbed cuffs are of cream 
satin. Metallic embroidery divides the 
design elements into compartments, 
within which flowers, birds, and snails 
are naturalistically rendered. 
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Perfume Burner 

England, 1628 

Silver 

Maker’s mark “‘TI 

h: 834 in. (22.2 cm.) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
48.24.234 


Remote as England in the seventeenth 
century may seem, its problems were 
not entirely different from ours. This 
splendid silver perfume burner provided 
an ingenious solution to a domestic 
problem we share. At a time when per- 
sonal fastidiousness was minimal, and 
rooms depended largely on drafts for 
ventilation, this early deodorizer per- 
formed an important function in an 
aristocratic household commensurate 
with its handsome and decorative 
appearance. In the lower section a 

live coal supplied heat to burn or 
vaporize the aromatic oils contained 

in the upper pan, and the long silver 
and turned ebony handle permitted 
the burner to be carried easily from 
room to room. 

The pierced strapwork pattern around 
the burner’s base and the flat C-scrolls, 
Tudor rose, and fruit clusters on the 
pierced dome lid come from the 
decorative vocabulary of the English 
Renaissance. The engraved decorations, 
however, continue to reflect the flat, 
two-dimensional qualities of book- 
plates in Italian Renaissance source 
books. 

This is a generously documented piece 
of silver, illustrating the range of marks 
used by silversmiths. Each of the parts 
of the burner—base, pan, and lid—bears 
the full maker’s mark: “TI” over a star 


and disk-shaped pellets; “1,” the letter 
| signifying the date 1628-1629; a 
crowned leopard head for London, 
_ where the piece was made; and a lion for 
| the Royal Assayer’s office. The silver 
- ring of the handle is engraved ‘‘Chas | 
i) 1628.” 


! Rembrandt van Rijn 
| Holland, 1606-1669 
| Raising of Lazarus, ca. 1630 
# Oil on panel 
37% x 32 in. (93.7 x 81.1 cm.) 
Gift of H. FE Ahmanson & Co. in 
memory of Howard F Ahmanson 
) M.72.67.2 


| Rembrandt found in the Bible an inex- 
) haustible record of human experience. 


In his early years it was the source of 
narratives charged with drama and 
mystery, in the forties and early fifties it 
provided him quiet and lyrical themes, 
and in his late years it was the basis for 
his most profound statements of human 
feelings and relationships. The story of 
the raising of Lazarus presented the 
young Rembrandt with a number of 
challenges: how to give credibility to 
the mystery; how to balance the di- 
vinity and humanity of Christ; how to 
represent the divine power by which the 
miracle was accomplished. Ina slightly 
earlier drawing dated 1630, Rembrandt 
shows Christ with his hands folded and 
head upraised as intercessor between 
earth and God the Father in heaven who 
performs the miracle. In an etching of 
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1632 alight seems to radiate from Christ 
to illuminate the cave. Although some- 
what theatrical, the Ahmanson painting 
is Rembrandt’s most human and natural 
treatment of the theme. The stage is a 
dark sepulchral cave, illuminated by a 
single light from the entrance which 
falls brightly on the figures at left and 
with decreasing intensity on Christ 

and Lazarus, only picking out highlights 
at the right. Christ without halo or 
divine radiance stands in human dignity 
above Lazarus and raising high his hand 
commands the dead to live. Lazarus as 

if drawn by that upward motion begins 
to rise and, still cadaverous, half opens 
his eyes. Mary, Martha, and their friends 
respond with intense expressions and 
gestures of amazement. When Rem- 
brandt again used the subject, for an 
etching of 1642, he transformed this 
Baroque drama of an incredible human 
event into a quiet spiritual symbol as 
Christ in the full light of day with little 
overt gesticulation wills Lazarus to rise 
to a new life. 

In the Ahmanson painting the rich still 
life on the wall above Lazarus—a quiver 
with bow and arrows, a sword, and hel- 
met all decorated in gold—and the garb 
of the turbaned spectators probably came 
from Rembrandt's extensive collection 
of theatrical properties, many from the 
Orient. These enabled him to costume 
his figures in imposing, if not authentic, 
robes and provided him an excuse to 
paint a variety of exotic patterns and 
gleaming textures. 

The Ahmanson Raising of Lazarus painted 
about 1630 when Rembrandt was 
twenty-four, and often imitated by his 
followers, is the only recorded painting 
of this subject by the master It seems 
likely, therefore, that this is the very 
work which Rembrandt kept in his 
front parlor until his bankruptcy in 


1656. 


Rembrandt van Rijn 
Holland, 1606-1669 

Portrait of Marten Looten, 1632 
Oil on panel 

36 x 30 in. (93 x 77 cm.) 
Gift of J. Paul Getty 

53-50.3 


While most of the artists of seven- 
teenth-century Holland from Frans 
Hals to Vermeer mirrored the changes 
in Dutch society and taste, Rembrandt 
maintained an extraordinary creative 
independence, often in direct opposition 
to social realities. It was in his commis- 
sioned portraits of the early thirties, the 
years during which he established him- 
self as a portrait painter in Amsterdam 
following his move there from Leyden 
in 1631, that he came closest to record- 
ing the Dutch merchants and profes- 
sionals as they saw themselves. The sub- 
jects, like Marten Looten, were serious 
and realistic in outlook, sober in mien 
and dress as befitted a time of con- 
solidating the authority of the merchant 
class, building the economy, and extend- 
ing learning. Marten Looten at the age 
of 46, in conventional black suit and hat 
with a soft collar, not even a ruff, faces 
the spectator with straightforwardness 
and dignity. The figure with its sim- 
plified outline against a neutral 
background is given substance by the 
three-quarter pose and the subtle grada- 
tion of light and shade across the face, 


hands, and dress. Typical of the Nether- 
lands, it is Rembrandt’s light that also 
creates atmosphere and gives life to his 
subject. Even in this conventional 
portrait type Rembrandt has given to 
Marten Looten—a thoughtful and re- 
sponsible man—a high degree of indi- 
vidual personality. 

Marten Dircksz Looten was born in 
Bruges in 1586 of a family of devout 
members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church who were forced for religious 
reasons to move from place to place 
until they eventually settled in Leyden. 
Marten, twenty years older than Rem- 
brandt, moved to Amsterdam in 1608 
and became a successful grain merchant. 
Marten’s father was a textile merchant 
in Leyden, where Rembrandt’s father 
was a well-to-do miller. It may well 
have been the acquaintance of the two 
families in Leyden which brought 

the young artist and the established 
merchant together in Amsterdam and 
resulted in the Museum's Portrait of 
Marten Looten, dated on the letter, 
1632, one of Rembrandt’s first portrait 
commissions. 
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Rembrandt van Rijn 
Holland, 1606-1669 

Christ Presented to the People 
(“Ecce Homo’) 

Drypoint 

14x7% in. (35.6x 19.7 cm.) 
Watermark: Grapes 
Museum Purchase 

M.61.3 


Along with Three Crosses, Christ Presented 
to the People is Rembrandt’s largest print 
and the culmination of his graphic work. 
This drypoint is a fertile source for the 
examination of Rembrandt’s technical 
procedures, for it is the seventh state, 
or version, of the plate. Comparisons 
with the earlier impressions reveal 

that he made radical alterations in 
order to attain compositional unity and 
dramatic intensity. To focus attention 
on the principal action he obliterated 

a crowd of spectators that had appeared 
before the platform in earlier states 

and deepened the shadows throughout, 
starkly isolating the central group. The 
massive, detailed architectural setting, 
found in none of his other etchings, 
was inspired by similar backgrounds in 
the work of contemporaries—but Rem- 
brandt’s is more integrated and monu- 


mental. At the same time, the print 
refers to the contemporary practice of 
sentencing convicts in the open, before 
crowds. The niche figures represent 
Justice and Prudence. 

Drypoint is a form of engraving ona 
soft metal plate. This impression, which 
is of the highest quality, preserves the 
velvety richness that drypoint offers, 
and displays throughout extraordinary 
depth of chiaroscuro, the contrast of 
darks and lights that here communi- 
cates a profound solemnity. 


Frans Hals 

Holland, 1580-1666 

Portrait of Pieter Tjarck, ca. 1635-38 
Oil on canvas 

334%2x27¥ in. (85x70 cm.) 

Gift of The Ahmanson Foundation 
M.74.31 


The name Frans Hals evokes images of 
vivacious urchins, merry companies 

of banqueters, and laughing cavaliers 
dressed in flashy clothes, casually com- 
posed and painted ina free and lively 
manner. These are all early works of Hals 
which record the enthusiasm for life and 
the self-satisfaction of the Northern 
Netherlanders who had won their free- 


dom from Spanish rule and set up the 
first middle-class, Protestant, mercantile 
republic. 

By the mid-thirties when the Portrait of 
Pieter Tjarck was painted, the state was 
prosperous and stabilized and the Dutch 
burghers had become more reserved in 
taste and demeanor It is indicative that 
at this time somber black costumes 
replaced the richly decorated ones of 
earlier decades. Hals’s style and his 
interpretation of his sitters underwent 

a similar evolution. His forms became 
more solid; his compositions simpler 
and more consciously organized. His 
palette was more restricted, but his 
technique though more subtle was no 
less brilliant. His illusion of reality was 
achieved by careful planning rather than 
by his acuity in capturing the chance 
appearance of nature. Pieter Tjarck 
seems to be caught in a casual pose with 
his arm resting momentarily on the 
back of the chair, yet each element in 
the picture is calculated. The painted 
frame unites the space of the viewer and 
sitter and the arm overlapping the body 
gives depth to the space within the oval. 
The torso of Pieter Tjarck, geometri- 
cally conceived, supports the head. The 
large hat counteracts the upward thrust 
of the collar to make the face the focus 
of the composition. The face, solidly 
modeled, is not that of a cavalier look- 
ing superficially on the world but of 

a serious, thoughtful man. This is, 

in fact, one of the most classic of Hals’s 
portraits. 

The identity of the sitter as Pieter Tjarck, 
a dyer of silk in Haarlem, is suggested 
by an eighteenth-century label on the 
stretcher. The rose may symbolize the 
transience of life and material glories, 
or, as the flower of Venus, it may indi- 
cate that this is a wedding portrait. 


Alonso Cano 

Spain, 1601-1667 

Christ in Limbo, ca. 1639-49 

Oil on canvas 

66x 47% in. (167.6 x 121.1 cm.) 
Gift of Miss Bella Mabury 
M.48.5.1 


Alonso Cano’s Christ in Limbo in Los 
Angeles and Velasquez’s Venus and 
Cupid in the National Gallery, London, 
have the special distinction of including 
the two best known of the exceedingly 
rare Spanish female nudes of the seven- 
teenth century. In its style Cano’s paint- 
ing reflects his early training as a 
sculptor, which may account for his 
predilection for the nude figure, 
modified by his studies of Venetian 
painting in the Royal collections from 
which he derived the atmospheric 
softening of forms and richness of 

color. 

The subject is taken from the apocry- 
phal Gospel of Nicodemus also known as 
the Acts of Pilate, retold in many popu- 
lar narrations of the life of Christ. Be- 
tween the crucifixion and the resurrec- 
tion, Christ preceded by the good thief, 
Dimas, carrying the cross entered into 
Limbo to liberate the righteous of the 
Old Testament and to lead them into 
eternal bliss. ‘... And the mighty Lord 
appeared in the form of aman...he 
stretched forth his hand and said, Come 
to me all ye my saints who were created 
in my image, but who were condemned 
by the tree of the forbidden fruit... for 
lo, I do raise you up again by the tree of 
the cross....” In Cano’s painting Limbo 
is depicted as a kind of anteroom of hell, 
visible through the window at the upper 
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left behind which is a serpent amidst 
flames. The fires of hell fill the room 
with an orange-red light. At the right 
Adam and Eve and their son Seth wait 
at the doorway in which the face of a 
bearded man, perhaps Abraham, is 
barely visible. Behind Christ, Dimas 
holds the cross of redemption. In the 
center, Christ, bearing the banner 

of resurrection, raises up St. John 

the Baptist and an unidentified fig- 

ure. Cano painted the scene in very 
direct and human terms. Adam and 
Eve huddle together at the right; Seth 
observes Christ with unabashed curi- 
osity. Christ having taken “‘the form of 
aman” ina most literal and convincing 
manner, frees his fellow man from 
darkness. 

The question remains whether the un- 
usual representation of nudes, especially 
Eve, in this painting was the libertine 
invention of a rebellious eccentric, for 
Cano was indeed restless, suspicious, 
jealous, and quarrelsome and not infre- 
quently in trouble with his superiors; 
or were they his means of making a 
divine mystery easily accessible to the 
devout viewer, for the irascible Cano was 
also fanatically devoted to the principles 
of Christianity. 


Gerard Ter Borch 

Holland, 1617-1681 

The Card Players, ca. 1660 

Oil on canvas mounted on wood 

18% x 14% in. (46.7 x 36.8 cm.) 

Mr and Mrs. Allan C. Balch Collection 
M.44.2.7 


The generation of citizens of the Dutch 
Republic who reached maturity in the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century 
were born into peace, prosperity, and na- 
tional security. They lived quiet, domes- 
tic lives and took great pleasure in 
music and the arts, in intimate social 
life, and in their material possessions. 
The more affluent looked to France for 
their fashions, manners, and amuse- 
ments. Their preference for tranquil, in- 
timate, genre scenes of small format was 
met by Jan Vermeer, Pieter de Hooch, 
Gerard Ter Borch, and Gabriel Metsu. 


Ter Borch, himself an international 
traveler from a family of means, became 
the pictorial representative of the more 
cosmopolitan, patrician taste. The Card 
Players, painted about 1660, is an 
exemplary work. Three young people 
engaged in a leisure time activity illus- 
trate the current gentility of relation- 
ships and enjoyment of the good life. 
Ter Borch’s forte, however, was the ren- 
dering of textures which can be savored, 
especially in the shimmer of the satin, 
the flickering of the gold embroidery, 
the softness of the fur He was also con- 
scious of the discreet suggestions of 
luxury in other textures visible in the 
muted light of the room, the upholstery 
of the chairs, the silver of the salver on 
the table, the gold of the picture frame 
which had now come to replace the tra- 
ditional Dutch palisander frame. It is 
possible that the subject may suggest 
the hazards of wine, women, and cards; 
even if this is true the moral is only a 
justification for the sensuous delights 
the painting offers. 


Giovanni Battista Foggini 
Italy (Florence), 1652-1725 
Time Ravishing Beauty, ca. 1700 
Bronze 

h: 21% in. (54.3 cm.) 

Gift of the Michael J. Connell 
Foundation 

M.74.8 


Cosimo de’ Medici, grand duke of Tus- 
cany in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, applied his considerable entre- 
preneurial energies and funds to art pa- 
tronage ona scale worthy of his ancestor 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. In 1673, in 
order to reverse the “decline” of ‘‘the 
fine arts of sculpture and statuary...in 
Florence,” he established a Florentine 
Academy in Rome and sent gifted 
young Florentines there to study design 
and sculpture. Among them was 
Giovanni Foggini, who spent three 
years in Rome. Although Foggini 

was exposed to the whole range of 
Baroque sculpture, he seems to have 
been most strongly influenced by his 
teachers—Ciro Ferri and Ercole Fer- 
rata—who were practitioners of classical 
Baroque. Foggini’s own style was self- 
consciously refined, which obviously 
suited the grand duke’s taste, and by 
1687 he had achieved the pinnacle of 
artistic recognition in Florence: he 

was appointed first sculptor to the 
duke. 

Time Ravishing Beauty epitomizes Fog- 
gini’s contributions to Florentine late 
Baroque sculpture, which subordinated 
the notion of viewing the volumes from 
all sides in favor of a view that was 
primarily frontal, as for a picture or a 
high relief. In this bronze, however, 
Foggini achieves an unusual freedom 


of space and skillfully conveys the 
dynamic thrust of Beauty’s wings and 
arm vainly attempting to counter Time's 
forward stride. The soft, plump figure of 
Cupid, whose bow is being trampled by 
Time’s foot, forms a sturdy, earthbound 
contrast to the swirling draperies and 
staccato movements of the limbs of 
Time. 

The Museum’s bronze is the only cast 
now known of this sculpture. However, 
apparently there were at least two 
bronze versions of this group in Flor- 
ence in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and a wax cast of the group was 
employed in 1756 to make a porcelain 
version. 


Paul de Lamerie 

England, 1688-1751 

Pair of Wall Sconces, ca. 1725 

Silver gilt 

lhe 22a (55767 cm, ) 

Promised gift of Mr and Mrs. Arthur 
Gilbert 

E725 2et 2a 


Paul de Lamerie was acknowledged to be 
England’s greatest silversmith by his peers, 
The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
London, which commissioned work 

from him. 

Throughout his career de Lamerie, 
though born of Huguenot parents in 
Holland, practiced the “English style” of 
silversmithing—a plain style that relies 
on simplicity of line and proportions for 
its beauty. At the same time he devel- 
oped the diametrically different new 
rococo style—a kind of ornamentation 
that originated on the Continent 

and derived its name from rocaille, a 
French word meaning rock or shell- 
work grotto. Rococo work is renowned 
for its irregular curves, shell-like 
involutions, and fantastic flowing 
forms; and the shell itself is a frequent 
motif. 

An unusual juncture in de Lamerie’s 
work is evident in this pair of wall 
sconces. The backplates combine 
traditional decorative elements (the 
strapwork bands on the lower part of 
the plates are of French origin) with 
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inventions by de Lamerie (the division 
of the plates into three parts and the 
exotic turbaned masks that serve as 
focal points). The heavily patterned 
surface was calculated to shimmer 

and reflect the light from the candles, 
and the fluting and ornate sockets and 
waxpans to catch the drippings also 
contributed to the splendor of the 
sconces in use. 

These are believed to be the only ones 
of their kind by de Lamerie’s hand. 
Candelabra, placed on tables, became 
increasingly popular in England, and 
silver wall sconces were rarely made 
there after 1725. 


Meissen Presentation Tankard 
Germany (Dresden), ca. 1725-1730 
Porcelain 

h: 6% in. (17.15 cm.) 

William Randolph Hearst Collection 
49.26.6 


From the time Marco Polo introduced 
Oriental porcelain to Europe until the 
early eighteenth century, it was a rare 
and expensive luxury that only royalty 
and the very rich could afford. Royal 
patrons eager to have locally made 
counterparts commanded their al- 
chemists to take time out from their 
efforts to make gold from lead and turn 


instead to experiments, serious and 
exotic, to produce the elusive white 
material with its hard, translucent 
qualities of which porcelain consisted. 
And they held their most talented 
alchemists virtual prisoners lest they 

be wooed away. 

Johann Friedrich Boettger, an alchemist 


in the employ of Frederick Augustus 
(the Strong), elector of Saxony, is 
credited with being the first in Europe 
to discover that kaolin and petuntse (or 
china clay and china stone) were the 
magic elements needed. On the strength 
of Boettger’s early experiments, before 
he had actually succeeded in making 
true porcelain, Frederick Augustus 
established his Royal Saxon Porcelain 
Manufacture, in the Albrechtsburg 
fortress of Meissen, twelve miles from 
Dresden, in March 1710. Its output was 
limited, and its designs borrowed from 
Oriental porcelain and contemporary 
silver. 

After Boettger’s death a Viennese 
enameler, Johann Gregor Hoeroldt, took 
over as artistic director of the factory 
and further refined the brilliant white 
body, durable glaze, and vivid enamel 
colors of the Meissen products. It is 
Hoeroldt’s crisp, imaginative deco- 
rative painting style that characterizes 
the entire early period of Meissen 
production. 

About 1725 Hoeroldt mastered the 
palette of colors used on this mug. 

But the dominant puce, iron red, and 
sumptuous gilding each required a 
separate firing, in addition to the 
initial firing of the glaze, with each 
stage multiplying the chances for 
breakage in the primitively controlled 
heat of the kilns. 

The motifs that decorate the mug have 
only a remote basis in Chinese originals. 
Neither the silver gilt lid nor the fan- 
tastic court scenes depicted on the sides 
can be classed as anything but pseudo- 
Oriental. But the vogue for Chinese 
motifs, very widespread in the eigh- 
teenth century, is here given a lively 
and amusing interpretation. It is this, 
and the exquisite craftsmanship in the 
fabrication as a whole, that make this 
mug an exotic treasure. 


Woman's Dress 

England, ca. 1740 

Chainstitch embroidery on twill ground 
(embroidery and fabric made in India) 
Gift of Mrs. William Clayton 

M.66.31 


As it has in later periods, France in the 
eighteenth century dictated modes of 
dress for the entire European world. At 
the same time elements of English dress 
were incorporated into French fashion. 
This embroidered gown is in the robe a 
Vanglaise or mantua fashion that was 
adopted by the French. The back sec- 
tions of the bodice are stitched, shaped, 
and fitted to the waist, unlike the sack 
gown, popular in France, which has 
loose, unconfined back pleating from 
shoulder to floor. 

Needlework was widely incorporated 
into costumes during this period, and 
the fabric of this gown reflects the popu- 
larity of Indian floral embroideries, 
which was increased by the influx of 
goods from busy trade routes. In this 
gown the interlocking vines and ara- 
besque motifs, all worked in chain- 
stitch, stamp the fabric as coming from 
Gujarat. The stitches are so delicate and 
small that the pattern appears almost to 
be printed rather than embroidered. 
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The flowers, especially the carnation, are 
very realistically rendered in shades of 
green, red, and blue, with accents of 
yellow silk. The placement of the floral 
elements and coiling tendrils over the 
cotton ground is reminiscent of the In- 
dian palampore—the richly painted and 
printed chintz used for a bedcover or 
hanging. 

This gown is representative of the gen- 
eral eighteenth-century revival in the 
use of embroidered articles for domestic 
purposes. Floral designs in the Indian or 
Oriental manner were used for furniture 
coverings and bed hangings, as well as 
garments, and the “‘craze”’ for Oriental 
motifs extended into furniture design 
and even architecture. 


Francois Boucher 

France, 1703-1770 

The Loves of the Gods, Venus and Vulcan, 
1749-1772 

Tapestry, Gobelins workshop, wool and 
silk | 

130X276 im. (436.2% 7e0 cm.) 

Gift of J. Paul Getty 

49.2 


Large-scale tapestries have been made in 
Egypt since the begianing of the Chris- 
tian era, but the earliest known example 
woven in Europe dates from the end of 
the eleventh century. During the second 
part of the fourteenth century work- 
shops to produce tapestries were or- 
ganized in central and northern France 
and in Flanders. Most of these early 


tapestries resembled illuminated manu- 
scripts in theme and style: religious 
stories predominated, with their figures 
set against a solid-color background. By 
the fifteenth century tapestries turned 
to secular themes more appropriate for 
their use—to be hung against cold, 
drafty stone walls. They were made to 
be rolled and carried from castle to 
castle, and even taken on military 
campaigns. 

Designs were woven after a large car- 
toon (full-size sketch), which was pre- 
pared by a famous artist (see page 79) 
or made by the head of the workshop. 
Much of the detail was left to the skilled 
master weavers, who gave dimension to 
the flat surface through clever color 
juxtapositions and the use of the slits 
formed by the alternation of colors in the 
course of the weaving. 

By the end of the fifteenth century a 
style developed that was very close to 
painting. Borders were added that 
framed the work as if it were a picture, 
and many more colors were used to simu- 
late the shades of paint. Tapestry had be- 
come even more subservient to painting 
by the eighteenth century and became 
more decorative, in keeping with the 
taste of the period. 

In 1749 the painter Francois Boucher 
produced a series of designs for the 
famous Gobelins tapestry workshop in 
France, of which he was appointed di- 
rector in 1755. The subject, drawn from 
mythology, was entitled The Loves of the 
Gods. Venus and Vulcan is part of this 


series, which was woven seven times 
between 1749 and 1772. Dyeing had 
reached such sophistication in this 
period that it was possible to obtain an 
infinite number of gradations within 
each color. This permitted a delicacy of 
shading that is especially evident in the 
quality of the flesh and in the mystical 
background into which the figures sink 
luxuriously. 


Lambert-Sigisbert Adam 
France, 1700-1759 

Neptune, 1725-1727 

Terra cotta 

im: 27 in. (68.6 cm.) 

Gift of the Michael J. Connell 
Foundation 


M.75.70 


Usually a sculpture representing a 
religious or mythological personage 

or an abstraction, such as Fire or 
Courage, is an imposing, full-length 
figure or part of a group. Lambert- 
Sigisbert Adam, however, did several 
nonportrait busts while studying at 

the French Academy in Rome, between 
723, and 1733. 

Adam’s Neptune is unusual also in its 
depiction of the sea god as a sensitive, 
introspective being. This is the earliest 
surviving sculpture by Adam—actually a 
model for a marble bust that matches 
one of Amphitrite, consort of Neptune. 
The sculptor was only in his twenties 
when he made it, but it shows extraor- 
dinary mastery of detail and subtlety in 
the modeling of the flesh and features. 
The crisply moving rhythms and deeply 
incised hair and drapery make this an 
outstanding example of the French 
rococo style (see page 89), although 
the drooping mustache, the beard, and 
the knitted brows reflect the influence of 
the Renaissance master Michelangelo, 
especially in his Moses. 

There is a curious synthesis of classical 
erudition in the attributes with which 
Adam endows h.s Neptune. Although 
ruler of the sea, he wears the reeds 

and cattails of a river god in his hair. In 
fact, the earlier Roman god from 


whom Neptune derived was god of 
inland rivers and streams. It was only 

in later centuries that Neptune became 
equated with Poseidon, the Greek god 
of the sea. 

After his return to France, in 1733, 
Adam became one of the leading 
sculptors at the court of Louis xv. He 
was soon commissioned to doa large 
fountain group at Versailles entitled The 
Triumph of Neptune and Amphitrite. How- 
ever, what was perhaps his greatest tri- 
umph came while he was still in Rome, 
in 1731, when he won a competition for 
the design of the world-renowned Trevi 
Fountain; eventually, for reasons of 
national pride, it was erected by Italians. 
The Museum’s bust is probably very 
close to that of a major figure in Adam’s 
winning design, now lost, for the 

Trevi Fountain. 
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- Ignaz Gunther 

Germany, 1725-1775 

Saint Scholastica, ca. 1755 

Lindenwood with traces of polychrome 
h. with crozier: 62% in. (158 cm.) 

h. without crozier: 51¥% in. (130 cm.) 
Purchased with funds from the Times 
Mirror Foundation and Mrs. Camilla 
Chandler Frost 

M.75.103 


Ignaz Gunther was the most important 
German sculptor of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Into the lively German Baroque 
style of wood carving he infused a new 
element of courtly elegance and grace. 
Works such as the Saint Scholastica 
reveal a mannered figure type with slim 
)) proportions, a small head on an elon- 

_ gated neck, and exquisitely refined 
hands combined with a Baroque stress 
on angular movements, diagonals, and 
billowing drapery. 

| Saint Scholastica was the twin sister of 

_ Saint Benedict and co-founder of the 
Benedictine religious order. She is 
depicted by Gunther with a book denot- 
ing the rules of the Benedictine order 

_ and holding a crozier which suggests 
her role as directress of that order. Her 
right foot rests upon a gilded globe 

and seems to push it away, thus sym- 
bolizing her renunciation of worldly 
riches. 

The Saint Scholastica is one of only a few 
known early works by Gunther and was 
probably executed about 1755, along 
with a figure of Saint Benedict, to deco- 
rate the High Collegiate Church of 

: Saint Andrea in Freisig, Germany. By 
means of the sharp planar shifts in the 
drapery folds and the angular bending 
of the figure’s limbs, Gunther created 
an image of Saint Scholastica that 
evokes a sense of both brittle delicacy 
and austerity. 


Jean Revel 

France, active mid-18th century 
Panel, ca. 1730 

Brocaded satin, silk and metallic 
threads 

37 X21 in. (53.3 x 43.1 cm.) 
Costume Council Fund 
M.64.84.1 


As the seventeenth century came to an 
end, the Italians, who had been the lead- 
ing designers and producers of fabrics 
for several centuries, began to be over- 
taken by the French. At first French 
textiles were copies of the Italian, but 
strong economic support from the 
French government, combined with the 
court’s taste for extravagance, encour- 
aged local craftsmen to develop a style 
of their own. Soon they set the pace for 
all of Europe. 

During this period of intense creativity, 
which continued through the eigh- 
teenth century, designers for the first 
time emerged from the anonymity 

in which they had labored. One of the 
most gifted was Jean Revel, who de- 
signed fabrics with naturalistic images 
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of succulent fruits and flowers heavy 
with blossoms. In order to achieve a 
convincing effect, a system of weaving 
was developed called points rentrés—a 
kind of contour shading in which many 
tones of each color were juxtaposed, 
subtly grading from dark to light. This 
was a technique that Revel had used in 
his painting, and he adapted still 
another technique from painting in 
creating the sense of a specific light 
source. In this panel the light appears to 
come from above, putting the underside 
of the plants in shadow. Revel’s style 
was the dominant inspiration of the 
century, and for many years large floral 
designs were popular in fabrics for 
dresses, furniture coverings, and wall 
hangings. 


Jean-Honore Fragonard 

France, 1732-1806 

Winter, ca. 1751-1756 

Oil on canvas 

3214 x 64 in. (80 x 163.8 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 


47.29.9 


Fragonard was a painter whose sen- 
sibilities were perfectly suited to the 
tenor of France under Louis xv—where 
coquettish girls swing in leafy gardens 
flanked by Cupids who conspire with 
them to entrap handsome young beaux. 
Even when he painted a winter scene, 
Fragonard shunned the conventional 
gloomy image of a bearded old man 
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warming his hands. Winter for 
Fragonard is this enchanting, playful 
girl slipping on the ice. Two impish 
boys are at hand to rush to her rescue. 
Winter is epitomized not by a tragedy 
but by a minor mishap. The avoidance 
of grim realism in conception and exe- 
cution is typical not only of Fragonard’s 
work, but of rococo painting in 

general. 

Winter is one of a set of four paintings of 
the seasons designed to fit above doors. 
The others, in the Hotel de Matignon, in 
Paris, also show a lovely young girl en- 
gaged ina seasonal activity and dressed 
in appropriate finery. 

A stiff wind is the governing natural 
phenomenon in Winter, and Fragonard 
uses it resourcefully. It makes clouds 
roll, fabrics billow, and the dog’s ears 
stand straight out. It creates curvilinear 
rhythms that give the painting a lively 
movement, as in the wind-blown tree 
branch at the far right that is played off 
against the dog’s curling tail. Fragonard 
studied with the master architect of 
still-life paintings, Chardin, but this 
work displays the unquestionable influ- 
ence of Francois Boucher (see page 92), 
with whom he also studied, from 1750 
to 1752, and it was probably painted 
about that time. This winter scene is 
one of Fragonard’s most important 
early works, and it exhibits his skill in 
imbuing acommon event with enormous 
charm and vitality. 


Georges Jacob 

France, 1739-1814 

Pair of Armchairs 

_ Carved wood, gilt, Beauvais tapestry 


h: 36 in. (91.4 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
47.35.18 aand b 


| By the late 1770s, when these chairs were 
made, Georges Jacob was achieving the 
recognition that soon made him one 

of the leading chairmakers in Paris. 
Trained in the rococo Louis XV style, he 
quickly exchanged it for the more recti- 
linear, classically inspired style that came 
into vogue when Louis XVI ascended the 
throne in 1774. 

This pair of chairs (part of a larger set), 
with their original Beauvais tapestry 
covering, illustrate Jacob’s early refine- 
ment of the Louis XVI style and his own 
form of the chairmaker’s craft. In them 
he had begun to simplify traditional 
techniques of construction and to 
lighten the frame, which made his 
furniture more economical and more 
mobile. 

Although his patronage by royalty 
(including Queen Marie Antoinette, the 
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Prince de Condé, Count de Provence, 
and Count d’ Artois) caused Jacob and 
his family trouble when the Revolution 
came, his friendship with the radical 
painter Jacques Louis David and his 
facility in adapting to the new neoclas- 
sical taste led the Jacob shop to the 
forefront of the Empire style during 
the period of Napoleon !. In executing 
designs by David and others, Jacob 
anticipated many modern production 
techniques. He has been called the last of 
the eighteenth-century custom cabinet 
makers and the first of the nineteenth- 
century furniture manufacturers. 


Francesco Guardi 

Italy, 1712-1795 
Architectural Capriccio 

Pen and sepia wash 

15 X12 in. (38.1 x 30.5 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 

57-46 


Venice’s location in the middle of the 
sea, with its canals patroled by gondolas 
and its rich architectural mixture of Byz- 
antine and Italian elements, led some of 
its painters to produce an art for sale to 
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wealthy tourists; it was an early, splen- 
did form of souvenir. 

Guardi’s celebrated contemporary Cana- 
letto was a master of those views of 
Venice. When he joined Canaletto’s 
studio about 1760, Guardi, already 
middle-aged, had spent long years paint- 
ing historical and religious themes. 

His initial dependence on Canaletto’s 
style lessened with time and ultimately 
their drawings became very different. 

In this late wash study, Architectural 
Capriccio, Guardi’s impressionistic 
approach is the opposite of Canaletto’s 
measured calm. The changing graph- 
like lines suggest charts of irregular 
wave lengths. Instead of shading with 
parallel strokes, as Canaletto did, Guardi 
chose the morespontaneous and painterly 
effect of wash. 

Particularly in his later years Guardi 
turned to imaginary or fanciful views 
that incorporated fragments of Venetian 
architecture, often ruins. This large, 
finely preserved drawing is one of these 
later capricci, alive with light and 
shadow on the fountain and the water in 
front of it. Guardi’s quick and telling 
line, the running irregularity of the 
figures, his arbitrarily combined domes, 
arches, and columns make him one of 
the most poetic and modern of Italian 
draftsmen. In his “musicality” and pro- 
found fantasy he is the epitome of the 
Venetian artist. 


Gregory Chizhevski 

Kiev, Ukraine, active late 18th century 
Royal Gates, 1784 

Church of the Nativity of the Mother 
of God 

Silver and silver gilt 

91% x40 in. (232.3 x 102.9 cm.) 
Gift of Mr and Mrs. Arthur Gilbert 
Mi7 7 Ocal 


During the reign of Catherine the Great 
the silver workshop of the Pecherskaia 
Monastery in Kiev made these Royal 
Gates for the Church of the Nativity of 
the Mother of God, which stands on its 
lands. In the early 1920s the government 
of the U.S.S.R. secularized and nation- 
alized monasteries, and many ecclesi- 
astical objects were subsequently sold to 
foreign collectors. 

In an Orthodox church the altar is con- 
cealed by a screen, the iconostasis. There 


. are three entrances in an iconostasis; 


the largest of them, the Royal Gates or 
Holy Gates, are the focal point of the 
iconostasis and are the most important 
architectural element in the interior of 
the church. During the service the Royal 
Gates are opened at certain moments 
when the priest brings forward the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Traditionally the Royal Gates symbolize 
the entrance into the Kingdom of God; 
they are always double doors with sev- 
eral scenes on each side. The Museum’s 
gates have only six scenes in all, with 
the essential iconographical imagery: on 
the upper left Mary and the Angel of 
the Annunciation; on the right the 
Entry into Jerusalem; in the middle 
medallion St. Matthew with his angel 
on the left and St. John with his eagle 
at the right; in the two lowest medal- 
lions St. Mark with the lion at his feet 
and St. Luke with the ox. On the ver- 
tical molding in the center a small 
engraved oval icon depicts Christ 
Pantocrator, the Redeemer, with one 
hand blessing and the other holding the 
Gospel, presiding over the destiny of 
mankind. 

Despite their monumentality these 
splendid gates have a lightness and 
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grace of design, from the open curves 
and countercurves at the apex to the 
undulating base. The use of pierced 
work and interlaced garlands of flowers 
and foliage avoids the luxuriousness of 
the prevailing “Ukrainian’”’ Baroque 
style. In these gates there is a striking 
combination of the regional carving 
tradition with motifs of the more 
“modern” or Western style then 
influencing the artists of Kiev. 


Jean-Antoine Houdon 

France, 1741-1828 

Bust of George Washington, ca. 1786 
Marble 

Signed on the right shoulder: 
‘“houdon. f.” 

h: 23% in. (59.7 cm.) 

Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 
M.76.106 


Portraits of Washington as a proud and 
confident commander or an omniscient 
statesman have been a cliché since the 
early days of our country. This work 

by Houdon accomplishes the nearly 
impossible feat of enabling us to see 
Washington again as a human being, 
and it suggests why Houdon is gen- 
erally considered the finest portrait 
sculptor of the eighteenth century. Both 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin had spent much time in France and 


were naturally familiar with Houdon’s 
work and reputation. That is why, in 
1784, the year after the Revolutionary 
War had ended, they chose him to 
execute a full-length standing statue 

of George Washington, which is now 

in the Virginia State Capitol. In 

order to make a life mask and other 
studies of Washington’s features, 
Houdon traveled to America. In 1785 
he returned to France, where, during 
the course of work on the statue of 
Washington, he also executed this 
marble bust. 

Houdon projected into the bust a clas- 
sical dignity, not only by depicting 
Washington as an ancient Roman 
official wearing a toga, but by basing 
the shape of the bust itself, with its 
squared-off shoulders, upon antique 
precedents. Nevertheless, it is clear why 
Houdon insisted on making firsthand 
studies in America. Although his for- 
mat is restrained, the image is vigorous 
and intense. Washington is revealed 
without pomp or reserve, his hair 
romantically swept back and raggedly 
cut at the neck. The eyes are carved with 
extraordinary sensitivity and skill. 
Houdon has evoked a living man in his 
fifties, quietly reflective and absorbed in 
thought. His work provides an astound- 
ing private glimpse of the figure behind 
the legend. 


John Henry Fuseli 

England, b. Switzerland, 1741-1825 
Satan, Sin, and Death, ca. 1790 

Oil on canvas 

26% x 23 in. (67.3 x 58.4 cm.) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M. 
Nicholas, Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. 
Swerdlow, and Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Glikbarg 


59.56 


The only modern work of art in Freud’s 
Vienna consulting room—otherwise 
crammed with Egyptian and Greek 
antiquities—was a reproduction of 
Fuseli’s Nightmare, with its grotesque 
demon leering over a fainting woman. 
Freud was, of course, attracted by the 
psychopathological implications of the 


) work. In the eighteenth century Fuseli, 

| a Swiss artist who spent most of his life 

) in England, was noted as the exponent 
of an intense visionary and hallucinatory 
) style known as the “horrific sublime.” 

| This style, which also dominated the art 
p and poetry of Fuseli’s close friend 

\ William Blake, arose from the romantic 
sensibility beginning to develop in 

) Europe. In England this tendency was 

} spurred by Edmund Burke’s philosoph- 
ical Enquiry into the Origins of Our Ideas of 
\ the Sublime and Beautiful (1757), in 

» which he singled out Milton’s descrip- 


) lenged at the Gate of Hell by Death. 

)) The two superhuman forces are on the 

| point of destroying each other when Sin 
| separates them by disclosing that Death 
) is her son by Satan, who in turn is her 
own father. 

) Two celebrated English artists, Hogarth 
| and Rowlandson, were also drawn to 
this story of incest, with its surprising 
sympathy for Satan. Although Fuseli’s 
composition is related to these earlier 

) works, he has markedly heightened the 

| passion and tension. From the spec- 
tator’s viewpoint, somewhat below 

the action, this noble, classical Satan 
appears elongated and monumental, and 
Fuseli has spotlighted him for added 
dramatic impact. The figures of Sin and 


Death emerging from the obscure 
background cannot be read clearly, but 
they set up a pattern of emphatic ges- 
tures exploding from the center of the 
composition that intensifies the opposi- 
tion and conflict, the ambiguity and 
terror—everything that makes this a 
major statement of the sublime. 
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Baron Antoine Jean Gros 

France, 1771-1835 

Lieutenant Legrand, 1809-1810 

Oil on canvas 

98% x 68% in. (249.6 x 174.6 cm.) 
Gift of California Charities Foundation 


49.41 
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Although this glowing portrait of a 
handsome young lieutenant may seem 
completely conventional, it is in fact 
unusual both in subject and treatment. 
It is actually a posthumous portrait, 
painted in a manner that breaks with 
the prevailing French neoclassicism and 
foreshadows the exuberant romanticism 
to come. 

The subject was Charles Legrand, of 
the Thirteenth Cuirassiers, the son of 
one of Napoleon’s most distinguished 
generals. At the age of nineteen he died 
for the glory of France, in the Madrid 
rebellion of May 2, 1808. His family 
commissioned Baron Gros to do this 
portrait. 
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Gros had studied with Jacques Louis 
David, the great neoclassical painter, 
but his instincts led him away from 
David's restrained formalism and admi- 
ration of classical antiquity. He turned 
instead to Rubens whose opulent color 
he had studied during his years in 
Genoa and to the English portraitists of 
the eighteenth century who had per- 
petuated Rubens’s aristocratic portrait 
tradition. The elongated figure resting 
against the horse, the warmth of color, 
and recession of space all suggest 
Gainsborough and Reynolds as Gros’s 
prototypes. 

The romanticism of the lieutenant’s 
tragedy undoubtedly influenced Gros to 
portray him gazing into space witha 
faintly melancholy expression and the 
soft, melting light that dramatizes his 
features and casts a glow over the re- 
splendent uniform. But it is the sense of 
vitality and action, the insight into 

the affection between the horse and its 
master, the insistence on a new freedom 
even in commissioned portraiture that 
made Gros’s work a model for Géricault, 
Delacroix, and other great French 
romantic painters. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence 

England, 1769-1830 

Portrait of Arthur Atherley as an Etonian, 
ca. 1790-91 

Oil on canvas 

49% x 39 in. (125.7 x 100.3 cm.) 
William Randolph Hearst Collection 
47-29.5 


Thomas Lawrence, heir to the grand 
manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was the 
foremost English portraitist of the 
aristocracy at the end of the eighteenth 
and for the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. His renown was 
equally great on the Continent through 
which he traveled extensively to paint 
the most famous personages of the time. 
Lawrence had been a child prodigy, and 
at the age of twenty-three, shortly after 
he painted the Atherley portrait, he was 
appointed painter to King George II. 
Honors succeeded one another through 


his lifetime. In 1815 he was knighted; in 
1820 he became the fourth president of 
the Royal Academy. 

The portrait of the young English 
nobleman Arthur Atherley in the uni- 
form of an officer of the Etonian Ad 
Montem Club was presumably painted 
in 1791 when he graduated from Eton 
College, seen at the lower right. By pos- 
ing Atherley before a broad panoramic 
landscape and the open sky, Lawrence 
makes him a monumental, dominating 
figure—a Romantic hero. The turbulent 
clouds, the long flowing hair framing 
the alert, intense face, and the sharp 
highlighting of the figure before the 
tenebrous background create drama and 
excitement. For all its dash of color, 
brushwork, and composition, this paint- 
ing, in contrast to many of Lawrence’s 
later works, concentrates on the charac- 
ter and the convincing presence of the 
subject. 

Arthur Atherley was born in 1772. After 
his graduation from Eton he became a 
banker and from 1806 intermittently 
until 1833 served as a Member of Parlia- 
ment from Southampton, noted for his 
advocacy of parliamentary reform. He 
died in 1844. 


Waistcoat and Sash 
| France, ca. 1805 

Embroidered and hand-painted silk 
- faille 
| Costume Council Fund 

M.59.28.6 aand b 


In keeping with the ideals of “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” that gave impetus 
to the French Revolution, clothing be- 
came radically more simple at the end of 
the eighteenth century—although it may 
look quite elaborate to modern eyes. 
The plain, square-cut, and restrained 
ornamentation of this waistcoat, known 
as a gilet, reflect the trend toward 
simplicity. The basic rectangular shape 
of the nineteenth-century waistcoat 
evolved from the fitted doublet of 
earlier centuries, but it was abbreviated 
considerably, becoming shorter and 
| losing its sleeves. 
The new vogue for simplicity is also 
reflected in the revival of classic decora- 
tive elements. The Roman spirit was 
equated with republicanism and stoic 
austerity. At the hem of the waistcoat 
are two hand-painted roundels that are 
|} miniatures of classical scenes, framed by 
| delicate floral embroidery. The one at 
the left depicts a woman embracing a 
Roman emperor flanked by a general. 


The other roundel shows a Roman 
woman being led away from a seated 
military figure, possibly an emperor 
The sash has a companion medallion, 
representing two fairies showering roses 
on a crowned queen. Throughout, the 
embroidery echoes the neoclassic spirit 
in its spareness. Floral motifs, urns, and 
geometric forms are embroidered ina 
widely spaced but symmetrical pattern 
on the g#/et front. 

Since the embroidery of the waistcoat 
was usually done before it was fashioned 
into a garment, the decoration of the 
silk faille panels dictated the shape the 
garment would take. Delicate embroi- 
dery, as a means of ornamentation on 
plain fabrics, was still in use on 
waistcoats in the early twentieth 
century. 
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Paul Storr 

England, 1771-1844 

Set of Four Tureens 

Silver 

h: 17% in. (44.5 cm.) center pair; 15% 
in. (39.4 cm.) pair at left and right 
Gift of Mr and Mrs. Arthur Gilbert 


M.75.135.48 a-l 


Ernest, Duke of Cumberland (1771- 
1851), fifth son of George III, owned 
these exquisite tureens, which bear his 
initials in two forms. Elaborate tureens 
were considered the focal point of for- 
mal dinner services in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Large royal services 
featured pairs of tureens, or, more rarely, 
matched sets of four. Few such sets 

exist today. 

Paul Storr, the silversmith who created 
this set, is best known as an exponent of 
the neoclassical style, reserved in form 
but not in scale. His exotic variation on 
the neoclassical style in these tureens 
was called in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury ‘‘the Egyptian Taste.” Serious study 
of ancient Egyptian culture was just be- 
ginning, and direct contact was slight, 
as these pieces illustrate, borrowing as 
they do their mixed style more from 
Greco-Roman than Egyptian sources. 
From Greek Ionia comes the inspir- 


ation for the many-breasted Ephesian 


Artemis, here made to serve as handles. 


Roman-style relief bands decorate the 
sides of the bowls, and only the head- 
dresses below the reliefs can be called 
Egyptian. Even this device could have 
come indirectly from temples in Rome 
where Egyptian deities had been im- 
ported. Like Brighton Pavilion—the 
Oriental confection presided over by 
Ernest’s brother the Prince of Wales— 
this exotic style purveys not historical 
accuracy but rich delights. 


Presentation Vase and Cover 
England, ca. 1810 

Porcelain 

h: 16% in. (42.5 cm.) 

Signed on side: Thomas Baxter 
Gift of Walter T. Wells, Jr. 
58.59.2 aand b 


By the mid-eighteenth century, not 


long after German porcelain makers had 


discovered how to make true porcelain 
(see page 90), the British ceramic 
industry had formulated a successful 
porcelain substitute, a ceramic body 
imitating true porcelain, but based on 
glass—rather than porcelain clays—to 
achieve its translucency. Soft-paste 
porcelain, which was also developed in 
France, at Sevres and elsewhere, had 
many properties that made it as 
appealing as hard-paste porcelain, 

or more so. 


As glass was an integral part of its body, 
soft-paste porcelain formed a tighter 
bond with the glass-based glaze. The 
result was a creamier appearance and a 
warmer ‘feel’ than in true porcelain. 
The soft-paste body was capable of 
carrying vivid body colors under 

its protective glaze and took well to 
enamel colors and gilding over the 
glaze. 

Since the difficulty of firing large items 
usually limited the size of porcelains, a 
vase of this size is exceptional. On one 
side is a representation of the Coal- 
brook-Dale Factory, a subject whose 
presence can be explained only if the 
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urn was created to commemorate an 
“important event at the factory (where it 
: was produced). The other side bears a 

) luxuriant still life of fruits signed by 
the leading London china painter, 
Thomas Baxter. Baxter, whose decorating 
studio was at 1 Goldsmith Street, 

_ Gough Square, decorated blank china- 

» ware from various factories. He led the 

_ vogue for motifs of fruits and flowers 

- on ornamental and service porcelain 

in the Regency period in England 

| (811-1820). 

Just as the still life on the vase was 

» taken over from easel painting, the 
shape of the vase was also an adapta- 

- tion—of the Greek vessel known as a 
calyx krater. The ornamental patterns 

- provide considerable movement, as if 
blown by the wind, but despite their 
charm, they do not succeed in merging 
these diverse elements into a harmonious 
. synthesis. 


| Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres 

- France, 1780-1867 

| Portrait of Thomas Church, 1816 

. Graphite 

+ 7% x 6% in. (18.9 x 15.9 cm.) 

: Signed and dated, lower left: Ingres Del 
»Rom 1816 

Loula D. Lasker Estate Fund 

M.67.62 


Ingres is often described in terms of his 
life-long enmity with Delacroix—as a 
Classical artist pitted against a Roman- 
tic. Surely Ingres’s interest in Greek and 
Roman myth and history, in Raphael 
and Poussin, as well as the idealized, 
immobile forms he preferred would 
confirm this. Emerging at twenty-four 
from the studio of another important 
Classical painter, Jacques Louis David, 
Ingres officially defended this tradition 
throughout his life, while choosing a 
much wider variety of themes; not un- 
usual for his time, he dealt with all of 
history. At the same time he looked for 
the most faithful ways of presenting his 
subjects, both historical and contempo- 
rary, concerning himself with total accu- 
racy in every detail of setting, costume, 
and gesture. 


Ingres himself considered his history 
paintings superior to his painted or 
drawn portraits. Yet, the portraits not 
only help us to understand the history 
paintings but also Ingres’s style and his 
ideas about art. His complex style 
brings together two seemingly con- 
tradictory ways of seeing: a detailed 
observation of the minutiae of the 
visual world with an abstraction of 
form that smooths and sharpens surfaces 
and outlines. 

In 1801 Ingres won the First Prize at the 
Paris Salon, an award that entitled him 
to study in Rome. Poverty prevented 
him from traveling until 1806 when he 
left for a fourteen-year Roman stay. In 
addition to his other work in Rome, 
from 1815 he made numerous portrait 
drawings of French and British visitors— 
about thirty English portraits compared 
to hundreds of French subjects. Ingres 
drew these with a finely sharpened 
pencil, varying the width and strength 
of the lines by changing the pressure and 
angle of the pencil point. The English 
portrait drawings are smaller in format 
and tend to be severely realistic. Among 
these is the study of the surgeon 
Thomas Church (1758-1821) who ts 
penetratingly observed and recorded 
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in both his individual and national 


personalities. Ingres portrays him with 
a careful, cameolike delineation of 

the head coupled with a brisk, freely 
sketched body—clearly isolating that 
combination of timelessness and 


immediacy so characteristic of his style. 


Honoré Victorin Daumier 

France, 1808-1879 

Rue Transnonain, le 15 avril 1834, 1834 
Lithograph 

134%4x 20% in. (34.3 x 51.4 cm.) 

Gift of Mr and Mrs. David Gensburg 
M.68.29 


Political turmoil was virtually constant 
during Honore Daumier’s lifetime. An 
uprising in Paris against the govern- 


ment in 1834 inspired him to create Rue 


Transnonain the same year. This stark, 
lurid scene portrays four people who 
have been brutally murdered. The ac- 
tual victims of the tragedy were mem- 
bers of a family who had been killed by 
civil guards in retaliation for anony- 
mous shots from their tenement on the 
Rue Transnonain. 

The forcefulness of Rue Transnonain 
results largely from Daumier’s brilliant 
display of academically inspired drafts- 
manship that portrays with uncom- 
promising verisimilitude a horrific 
reality. Using the illusionistic device of 


foreshortening to heighten the psycho- 
logical drama of this grisly representa- 
tion, Daumier represents the sprawling 
corpse of a man lying over his dead 
child. Diagonally transecting the com- 
position, the adult figure, clad only in 
his nightclothes, appears to recede from 
the viewer while his extended limbs are 
directed toward still further carnage. 
The sparse compositional elements 
portrayed by Daumier—a detail of an 
overturned chair, a pillow, the head of 
an old man, bloodstains, the shadowy 
suggestion of a murdered woman—are 
all interwoven with strong contrasts of 
light and shadow. 

Daumier made more than four thousand 
lithographs. Many of them highly 
amusing caricatures with captions ridi- 
culing the foibles and vanities of the 
middle class, while others were often 
scathing political satires. In Rue Trans- 
nonain, the artist transformed a specific 
political occurrence into a work of 
visual art which may still be regarded as 
an indictment of civilized mankind's 
unrelenting, often senseless cruelty to 
its own members. Rue Transnonain ts not 
only this artist’s most powerfully com- 
posed lithograph, it is a graphic work of 
great formal power which continues to 
be regarded as one of the masterpieces of 
nineteenth-century printmaking. 


Edgar Degas 
France, 1834-1917 
| Bellelli Sisters (or Giovanna and Giuliana 
Bellelli), 1862-1864 
| Oil on canvas 
) 36% x 2814 in. (92 x 72.3 cm.) 
) Mr. and Mrs. George Gard De Sylva 
Collection 


/M.46.3.3 


' Although often thought of as a painter 
sof ballet dancers, Degas was among the 
most versatile masters of French Im- 
'pressionism. Not only did he draw and 
‘paint, make etchings and lithographs, 
but he was also a sculptor and a poet. 

| Early in his career he dreamed of 

} being a history painter in the tradition 
) of David and Ingres (see page 105), 

} but he came to realize the limitations 

} of such subjects and turned instead 

| toportraiture. He soon found the themes 
) he would favor the rest of his career: 


the ballet, the race track, the working 
woman, the portrait, and the female 
nude. 

In 1856 on one of his frequent trips to 
Italy, Degas visited his relatives the Bel- 
lellis—Laura, his aunt; her husband the 
baron, who was in political exile; and 
their daughters Giovanna and Giuliana. 
Inspired, he painted a portrait, The 
Bellelli Family, now in the Louvre, 
which was an early triumph and which 
remains a masterpiece of his career. Four 
years later, Degas painted this portrait 
of the two sisters alone. He has used 
poses similar to those of the contempo- 
rary photographer. The composition 
isolates the two girls from their envi- 
ronment, causing us to focus on their 
personalities. The contrast between the 
sisters is emphasized by Giuliana’s 
brown dress and Giovanna’s black one; 
by the younger girl’s dark hair and eyes 
and dark complexion and the older girl’s 
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fairness; and by having the first look 
directly at the viewer and the second 
away. Degas seems interested in focus- 
ing on their differences in appearance 
and personality rather than on their 
similarities. The painting is a character 
study in which Degas details the indi- 
vidual complexities of both Giovanna 
and Giuliana Bellelli. 


Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot 
France, 1796-1875 

Seine and Old Bridge at Limay, 

ca. 1870-1872 

16x 26 in. (40.6 x 66 cm.) 

Paul Rodman Mabury Collection 


39.12.3 


The Impressionists Pissarro, Monet, and 
Renoir saw in Corot a forerunner and 
master who painted in the open air 
directly from nature (an innovation in 
mid-nineteenth-century France) with a 
deep concern for the changing light and 
atmosphere and the alterations they 
produced in color and tonality. Corot 
was, however, part of the long French 
tradition of formal landscape painting 


which extended back to Poussin and 
Claude in the seventeenth century. 
Unlike the Impressionists he rarely 
sacrificed structure for light and color 
alone. In his early works in Italy and 
France, Corot simplified the forms he ob- 
served and clarified the light to produce 
ordered compositions highly prized in 
the twentieth century. His later works 
are more lyrical and imbued with a 
greater sense of mystery; in them he 
softened his forms, now seen in atmo- 
sphere, until they are sometimes quite 
feathery. He narrowed his range of 
colors but increased the variety of shades 
within each color to achieve an extraor- 
dinary tonal subtlety. In many of the 
late works like the Museum’s Seine and 
Old Bridge at Limay Corot combines his 
tonalism with a strong underlying 
structure, using the geometric forms of 
the buildings and farm plots. Ina 
number of paintings, Corot included 
the late medieval bridge crossing the 
Seine between Mantes and the little vil- 
lage of Limay. When he visited Mantes, 
as Moreau-Nelaton relates, ‘““Corot had 
only to come down from his room, cross 


the Seine, and he was in verdant Limay, 


facing the old bridge by the picturesque 
ruin of the old mills.”’ 


- Paul Cézanne 
' France, 1839-1906 


—_ 


Still Life with Cherries and Peaches, 


ca. 1883-1887 
‘ Oil on canvas 


19% x 24 in. (50.2 x 61 cm.) 


' Gift of the Adele R. Levy Fund and Mr. 
-and Mrs. Armand S. Deutsch 


oe 


M.O1.1 


Cézanne’s art bridges two traditions: it 
is related to the centuries old concept of 
faithful representation and it also is the 
beginning of modern, abstract painting, 


' based ona harmony of colored brush- 
_ strokes. Cézanne’s importance lies in his 
approach to color and composition. The 


shapes and hues of a mountain, face, 


- seascape, or bow! of fruit are all given 
» the same heavily weighted, carefully 
constructed treatment. Paint is applied 


in short brushstrokes which build up 
the picture surface. Cezanne loosened 
traditional perspective, tilting objects 


and shifting planes, in an effort to unite 
in a common pattern elements that rep- 
resent things positioned at different 
points in space. 

In painting still lifes, which interested 
him as much as landscapes, his relation 
to the subject is of great importance. In 
Still Life with Cherries and Peaches the 
objects are not represented as part of 
nature—juicy, appealing, edible—but 
rather they are seen as discrete elements 
constructed by the artist through brush- 
stroke, composition, and color into a 
pictorial unity. Cézanne reduced all 
elements to three forms: the cylinder, 
the sphere, and the cone. For him these 
were the underlying structures of all 
objects in nature. Stz// Life with Cherries 
and Peaches is balanced as a composition, 
but the individual objects—the fruit, the 
pitcher—have their own monumentality; 
each is as important as the next, unlike 
earlier still lifes in which there was 

a particular focal point. In this excellent 
example we can see how Cezanne’s 
composition has been the basis for much 
of the development of twentieth- 
century art. 
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Vincent van Gogh 

Holland, 1853-1890 

The Postman Roulin, 1888 

India ink and crayon 

234% x17 in. (59x 44.4 cm.) 
Museum Associates Purchase 

Mr and Mrs. George Gard De Sylva 
Collection 


M.49.17.1 


Vincent van Gogh has come to sym- 
bolize the tortured genius, but this was 
only part of his nature. He hada wry 
wit, evident in a letter to his beloved 
brother Theo, in which he called this 
postman, Roulin, “‘a Socratic type 

and none the less Socratic because he 

is a bit fond of drink.” And on the 
table, beside Roulin, van Gogh has put 
a glass. 

When van Gogh made this study fora 
painting, he was attempting to draw in 
a highly simplified manner, establishing 
the composition in a general manner 
with black crayon and then completing 
the portrait with brown ink and a reed 
pen. This type of pen enabled him to 
draw the strong, blunt strokes so 
characteristic of his mature draftsman- 
ship. The varied tonalities of brown 
ink, ranging from pale beige to dark 
brown, are particularly evident in 

the sitter’s beard and jacket, adding 
textural variety and creating an illusion 
of volume. 


Although this pen drawing captures 
Roulin’s strength and gentleness (he 
was a tender-hearted giant more than 
six feet tall who befriended van Gogh in 
Arles), van Gogh did not believe that 
any drawing could match the expressive 
power of a canvas with its added impact 
of color. In the same letter Vincent de- 
scribed the postman’s uniform as blue 
trimmed with gold, and in the painting 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), he plays 
this combination against a lighter blue 
background and flecks the bushy beard 
with blue and red. But what is common 
to both versions is the artist’s transpar- 
ent humanity, which took him from the 
ministry to painting, and finally to his 
suicide. 


Aubrey Beardsley 

England, 1872-1898 

Enter Herodias, 1893 

Pen, black ink, and wash on Whatman 
paper 

8% x 6% in. (22.3 x 16.3 cm.) 

Gift of the Graphic Arts Council 
M.73.49 


Beardsley said that he wanted to create 
“fantastic impressions treated in the 
finest outline with patches of black 
blots’’—and he did just that in Enter 
Herodias. Its daring new patterning— 
composed more of voids than of inked 
areas—resembles little that preceded 

it. Even Japanese prints, with their 
curving, rhythmic, organic lines, were 
only remotely echoed in Beardsley’s 
purposively hard, cold, artificial 
linearity. 

Enter Herodias is part of a series of illus- 
trations Beardsley did to illustrate 
Salomé, Oscar Wilde's play retelling the 
grim biblical story of the daughter of 
Herodias, who asked for and got the 
head of John the Baptist as a reward for 
her dancing. The columnar figure of 
Herodias, dominating in her monolithic 
massiveness and invested with all the 
viciousness described by Wilde, is 
flanked by two equally decadent fig- 
ures—the monstrous eunuch who lifts 
her drapery at the left and the nude 
with powder box and mask at the right. 


Below the wing of the stage or curtain 
at the right is a caricature of Wilde, 
wearing a curious cap with bells and an 
owl crown (marking him as a jester with 
magic powers). He holds a copy of his 
play and a caduceus (the physician’s 
symbol, which refers to his ability to 
heal souls). 

The Museum’s Enter Herodias is the 
expurgated version of the drawing 

for plate 5 of the illustrations for 
Wilde's play. In the first version the 
androgynous figure at the right had 
been completely nude; the publisher 
obliged Beardsley to erase the figure’s 
genitalia and cover the area with a 

fig leaf. 

Beardsley’s Sa/omée drawings, done when 
he was only twenty-one, were notorious 
in their time for their frank sensuality; 
they remain unparalleled in the his- 

~ tory of illustration for their aesthetic 

» originality. Although their note of 
modernity confounded the Victorian 
world, they were probably the greatest 
single influence on Art Nouveau; and to 
artists of the future—among them 
Matisse, Klee, and Picasso—they 
brought a revelation of new artistic 
possibilities. 


Camille Pissarro 

France, 1830-1903 

Place du Theatre Francais, 1898 

Oil on canvas 

281 x 36Y in. (72.4 x 92.6 cm.) 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gard De Sylva 
Collection 

M.46.3.2 
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In December 1897 Pissarro wrote to his 
son Lucien, “I found a room at the 
Grand Hotel du Louvre with a superb 
view of the Avenue de |’Opéra and the 
corner of the Place du Palais Royal 081 
(Theatre Francais). It is very beautiful to 
paint. Perhaps it is not aesthetic, but I 
am delighted to be able to paint these 
Paris streets that people have come to 
call ugly, but which are so silvery, so 
luminous, and vital.” 

Pissarro painted many views of Paris, 
with unflagging animation. The colorful 
clothes, the trees in leaf or bare, the 
moving carriages—all these, as well as 
country landscapes, were means for Pis- 
sarro to test his eye and hand, to try to 
fix the effects of light and atmosphere 
changing from hour to hour and season 
to season. 

Born in St. Thomas, in the Virgin Is- 
lands, the son of a French merchant, Pis- 
sarro was twenty-five when he first saw 
Paris. There he came to know Corot and 
other Barbizon landscape masters, and 
he soon joined a group of younger paint- 
ers, including Monet and Renoir, whose 
common aim was to capture fleeting 
appearances in nature. Newly pub- 
lished experiments in optics and color 
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theory began to affect the young artists. 
Subject matter was now subordinate to 
their concern with the exquisite render- 
ing of color and light. Depiction of 
romantic, sentimental scenes was aban- 
doned in favor of concentration on aes- 
thetic values. 

In 1874 the artists with whom Pissarro 
was working held a group exhibition, 
and a critic of the show jeered at their 
canvases with the term “impressionist, 
which has, of course, stuck. The last 
group show, the eighth, was held in 
1886. By then the lessons of the group 
were being assimilated and modified by 
younger artists, many of whom Pissarro 
had befriended. Cézanne, van Gogh, 
Seurat, and Gauguin—known today as 
the Post-Impressionists—had benefited 
from Pissarro’s timely support and dis- 
cerning critical encouragement. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 

France, 1864-1901 

The Opera “Messaline’’ at Bordeaux, 
1900-1901 

Oil on canvas 

39x 284 in. (99.1 x 72.4 cm.) 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gard De Sylva 
Collection 

M.46.8.3 


In Bordeaux, where he spent the last few 
months before his death, Toulouse- 


Lautrec regularly attended the opera, 
which featured works such as Offen- 
bach’s Belle Hélene and Messaline, by 
Isidore le Lara. With sarcasm and 
humor as corrosive as in his Paris days, 
he depicts the provincial actors play- 
ing personalities from the classical 
age. Messalina, the notorious wife of 
the Emperor Claudius, who had her 
lovers destroyed, sweeps pompously 
down the stairway of her palace, while 
in the foreground, a tenor waits. The 
atmosphere of sham, greasepaint, and 
garish lights is evoked with a few 
simple devices: brilliant, acid palette, 
exaggerated perspective, and bold 
composition. 

Toulouse-Lautrec conveys the look of a 
casual, easy sketch showing the early 
influence of the Impressionists and of 
Degas, whose oblique compositions 
frequently use the formula in this 
canvas—a large foreground figure, 
another in the background, and a large 
intermediate area essentially unoc- 
cupied. In this late work, much muted 
from the raucous cancans of the Moulin 
Rouge, there is a close affinity to 
Japanese prints, with their emphatic 
line and combination of pattern and 
unmodulated sections. 


Edouard Vuillard 


France, 1868-1940 


Picnic 

Oil on canvas 

10244 x 98 in. (260.3 x 248.9 cm.) 
Gift of Hans de Schulthess 


Be a7/ 3) 


This is an unusually large canvas for 
Vuillard, whois knownasan “intimist’’— 
intimate not only in scale but also in 
subject. He is best known for his small 
interior scenes. 

Vuillard was a member of a small group 
that called themselves Nabis, a Hebrew 
word meaning prophet. They considered 
themselves prophets of a new art and a 
new philosophy of life. Their art was 
based on Gauguin’s principles of sim- 
plified form and a heightened expressive 
palette, along with ideas gleaned from 
Japanese prints. 


In this panel the Japanese influence 

is manifest in the patterned curvilinear 
mass of the foliage in the foreground, 
with figures melting into the landscape 
and becoming part of the flat, tapes- 
trylike surface. Color is confined mainly 
todeep, rich brown, relieved by the flick- 
- ering white shape of the woman’s 

skirt seen through the tree in the 

- foreground. 

A few years after it had been painted, 
this picture was bought by Karl Ernst 
Osthaus, founder of the Folkwang 
Museum in Hagen, Germany, to be 
hung in Haus Hohenhof, the avant- 
garde home designed for him between 
1906 and 1908 by the Belgian architect 
Henry van de Velde. So important was 
this work considered that the salon was 
designed around it, and van de Velde 
had the carpet woven of colors and pat- 
terns to harmonize with the dominant 


hues of the picture. Pzcnic, flanked by 
two mirrored consoles, was the focal 
point and dominating element of the 
small room, serving as an architectural 
backdrop for the formal sofa group. 


Pablo Picasso 

Spain, 1881-1973 

Portrait of Sebastian Juner Vidal, 1903 
Oil on canvas 

49% x 37 in. (126.4 x 94 cm.) 
Signed and dated lower right: A 
Sebastian Juner Picasso Junio 1903 
Bequest of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.18 


Picasso portrays here a fellow painter 
Sebastian Juner Vidal at a Barcelona 
cafe. He painted Juner on more than one 
occasion, not only because of their friend- 
ship and his availability, but because 
Juner’s high rounded forehead was a dis- 
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tinctive shape on which light and model- 
ing could be tested. This work was 
painted during the years that Picasso 
was moving back and forth between 
Barcelona and Paris. 

Many of Picasso’s works from the Blue 
Period, 1901-1904, such as this portrait, 
examine qualities of human suffering. 
Juner is alone in company here, his iso- 
lation emphasized by the companion 

at his table. The gaunt, sorrowing 
figures of the Blue Period undoubtedly 
owe much to El Greco’s tortured, atten- 
uated saints (see page 77), but Picasso’s 
subjects always have a greater sense 

of solidity. 

Like many of Picasso's early works, 

this portrait was dedicated and given 

to the sitter. 


Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 
Germany, 1880-1938 

Two Midinettes, ca. 1911-1922 
Oil on canvas 

59X47 1n. (149.9 x 119.4 cm.) 
Gift of B. Gerald Cantor 
60.33 


In 1905 in Dresden, Kirchner, along 
with Fritz Bleyl, Erich Heckel, and Karl 


Schmidt-Rottluff, formed a group they 
called Die Brucke (The Bridge). Their 
goal was to create a bridge between 
“long-established” art and a new type of 
expression, “with directness and authen- 
ticity.” In African and Oceanic art—of 
which the Ethnological Museum in 
Dresden had an outstanding collection— 
they found some of the expressive 
techniques they sought. The work of 
Die Brucke, which at times had as many 
as twenty members, was marked by a 
primitive strength achieved primarily 
through schematic drawing and expres- 
sive color; it was these qualities that 
made Die Brucke a major force in the 
development of German Expressionism. 
As a movement in the arts (including 
literature and music), it attempted to 
find externalized equivalents for inner 
psychological concerns and modern 
anxieties in forms such as dissonance in 
music, abrupt and grating verbal 
rhythms, and in the visual arts distor- 
tions in form and color. 

Two Midinettes is one of Kirchner’s sev- 
eral full-length double portraits of 
friends in street clothes painted around 
1911 in Dresden. The title uses the 
French term for a shopgirl or seamstress, 
although the model for the woman on 
the right may be Kirchner’s wife Dodo. 
It was often the artist’s practice to 

work on a canvas over a long period of 
time, as he seems to have done in this 


case, and it displays changing influences. 
‘There are the audacious local colors and 
clear forms of his early Expressionist 
work, reminiscent of Gothic art, the 
paintings of van Gogh, and some of the 
‘French Fauves associated with Matisse. 
The angular, jagged forms that came 
into Kirchner’s work later can be seen in 
|the background. On the reverse of 

Two Midinettes there is another painting, 
Indian Dancer in Yellow Skirt, whose 
exotic costume reflects Kirchner’s 
interest in the wall paintings of the 
Buddhist cave temples at Ajanta, in 


India. 


Kathe Kollwitz 

Germany, 1876-1945 

Woman Asleep at the Table, 1909 
Charcoal on Ingres-Butten paper 
16 x 22 in. (40.6 x 57.2 cm.) 
Signed lower right: Kollwitz 
Gift of the Graphic Arts Council 
M.69.69 


Kathe Kollwitz is celebrated not only as 
one of the finest women artists of the 
twentieth century but also for her 
unflagging social awareness. She was the 
wife of a physician who practiced in the 
slums of Berlin, and she frequently ac- 
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companied him on his rounds. When 
the Nazis came to power she was dis- 
missed from her post as head of the 
graphic arts section of the Prussian 
Academy. But long before then she had 
displeased the government to such a de- 
gree that in 1908 the kaiser had refused 
to permit Berlin officials to give her a 
medal, and the empress had ordered a 
poster by Kollwitz entitled The Home 
Worker (Die Heimarbeiterin) to be 
suppressed. 

Kollwitz first achieved acclaim through 
her suite of prints based on Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s play The Weavers. Asa 
result, she was invited to contribute to 
the noted Munich satirical periodical 
Simplicissimus. Among her many draw- 
ings published in this review dur- 

ing the years 1903-1911 was a series 
entitled Portraits of Misery. The first 
work in the group, Home Work (Heimar- 
beit), depicts a woman who has fallen 
asleep in exhaustion at the table in the 
midst of her sewing. This powerful, 
moving image ts said to have been in- 
spired by the well-known poem by the 
English poet Thomas Hood, “The Song 
of the Shirt.” The drawing appeared in 
Simplicissimus on November 1, 1909. Be- 
fore deciding on the final composition, 
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Kollwitz made a finished preliminary 
drawing for the work, the charcoal study 
now in the Museum’s collection. This 
drawing as well asa slighter study, ina 
private collection in Hamburg, show 
that Kollwitz’s initial concept centered 
on the figure of the sleeping worker 
and that she later added a lamp and 
child sleeping nearby to complete the 
final version now in the Kunsthalle, 
Bremen. 

The emotional impact of Woman Asleep 
stems as much from Kollwitz’s vigorous 
and emphatic draftsmanship as from her 
remarkable ability to convey the full 
force of her feeling. 


Frantisek Kupka 
Czechoslovakia, 1871-1957 
Irregular Forms: Creation, 1911 
Oil on canvas 

42¥%x42Y in. (108 x 108 cm.) 
Bequest of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.10 


About r1g1o abstract painting emerged 
simultaneously in the work of several 
artists in different areas in the Western 
world. These were works that did not 
represent anyone or anything. Scientific 
and mystical notions were involved, but 
there was no compelling logic around 
I9Io to drive Kandinsky in Munich, 
Larionov in Moscow, Dove in America, 
and Kupka and Delaunay in Paris to 


conclude that abstract paintings would 
best express their notion of reality. Both 
Kupka and Kandinsky were adherents J 
of theosophy, a system that explains 
cosmic and divine forces on the basis of 
Buddhist and mystical concepts. For 
Kupka this meant that everything, in- 
cluding thought, was made of matter, 
and theoretically could be made visible. 
Thus he did not have to turn outward to 
nature or observed reality for a subject 
to paint. 

Kupka had left his native Czechoslo- 
vakia for Paris in 1894 and there had 
familiarized himself with the writings 
of the French color theorist Chevreul, 
who had had a great impact on the Neo- 
Impressionists, such as Seurat. The most 
widely quoted passage in Chevreul was 
the law of simultaneous contrast, which 
described the effect one color would 
produce on its neighbor, a subject that 
opened up for artists infinite possibilities 
for experimentation. 

In addition to this framework of contem- 
porary thought, Kupka, in a descrip- 
tion of his paintings, cited another: 
“Chaotic forms circulating like clouds 
in spaces of a kind never seen before, 
bizarre and sometimes monstrous 
worlds, created from scratch by the 
painter's poetic imagination.” It is still 
the painter’s imagination that creates 
the work. 

Irregular Forms: Creation is one of a series 
of works known as the Organic Cycle, in 
which Kupka tries to create a plastic 
parallel to the dynamics of the cosmos. 
He uses Chevreul’s color disks, and 
without reference to any specific clouds 
in any specific place, he communicates 
the concept of creation, the striving to 
produce something out of the formless, 
to order chaos. By freeing himself from 
an identifiable site and relying on 
abstract form and color, he is able to 
create this effect on a grander scale. 
Painted in 1911, Irregular Forms is one of 
the very first completely abstract paint- 
ings in the history of Western art. 


» Henri Matisse 
) France, 1869-1954 
) Heads of Jeannette, 1910-1913 
Bronze 
| Jeannettel, h: 
| Jeannette 11, h: 10% in. (26.4 cm.) 
| Jeannette 11, h: 23% in. (60.3 cm.) 
| Jeannette Iv, h: 24% in. (61.3 cm.) 
mjeannetteV, h: 22% in. (58.1 cm.) 
Gift of the Art Museum Council in 
memory of Penelope Rigby 
M.68.3.1 and 2; M.68.48.1-3 
All were cast during Matisse’s life and 
bear caster’s stamp: Cire C. Valsuani, 
Perdue 


13, in. (33 cm.) 


| Although primarily known as a painter, 

» much of Henri Matisse’s reputation as a 
great twentieth-century artist derives 
from the sculpture he created through- 
out his career. In these five Heads of Jean- 
nette Matisse focuses on the evolution in 
art from representation toward abstraction 
and stylization. 

The first two heads were modeled from 

life, using Jeanne Vaderin as the sub- 

ject. Both reflect Auguste Rodin’s use of 
surface modeling which reproduced 
pronounced tactile qualities in realistic 
representation. But after repeating the 
technique associated with sculpture 

through the nineteenth century, Matisse 
proceeded to the stage of emphasizing 


the elements that dominated in his 
mind: in III and Iv the eyes, mouth, and 
aquiline nose become more prominent; 
the elegant hairdo is summarized in 
three poufs. For the fifth version he 
began with a plaster cast of Jeannette Ill. 
He then pared away most of the hair, en- 
larged the forehead with additional clay, 
and filled in the left eye socket with an 
abstract chunk, giving an ambiguous 
but unmistakable intensity to the face 
and an assertive strength to the form. In 
this quintessential simplification down 
to the basic building blocks of the figure, 
and in the radically condensed descrip- 
tion of the head from multiple view- 
points over along period of time, Matisse 
showed himself a master of Cubism and 
of sculpture. 

An acute observer of the artist at work, 
and an outstanding teacher, Matisse 
summed up the meaning of the portrait 
process: “At the end I had discovered 
that the resemblance in a portrait 

comes from the opposition which exists 
between the model’s face and other 
faces—in a word from its particular 
asymmetry. Each face has its particular 
rhythm and it is the rhythm which 
creates the resemblance.” 
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Henri Matisse 

France, 1869-1954 

Tea, 1919 

Oil on canvas 

55 x 83 in. (139.7 x 210.8 cm.) 

Bequest of David L. Loew in memory of 
his father, Marcus Loew 


M.74.52.2 


Henri Matisse, probably the greatest 
colorist of this century, is celebrated for 
his high-pitched, arbitrary, liberating 
use of color, which he developed early in 
his career, during the first decade of the 
century. His total immersion in color 
was exemplified in his Red Studio (1911), 
with walls, floor, ceiling, all the furni- 
ture and equipment in the room painted 
red; other colors were used only for the 
painted canvases on the walls, and as 
highlights and outlines. 

In contrast, Tea, painted in 1919, is 
relatively naturalistic, subdued, with 
extremely controlled color. It portrays 
Matisse’s daughter, Marguerite, at the 
right; Henriette, a favorite model; and 
the artist's dog, Lili, in the garden of the 
Matisse home at Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
near Paris. 

The subject is common in French paint- 
ing—an outdoor scene with figures—but 
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it is unusual for Matisse. His more 
familiar works of the post- World 

War ! period are interiors, often with 
open or shuttered windows, painted in 
Nice. Although the subject and treat- 
ment of Tea seem traditional, it is unmis- 
takably modern ona psychological level. 
This is most obvious in the Cubist dis- 
tortion of Marguerite’s face, with its 
long, slanting left eye, and in the view 
wrapping around to show the right side, 
as well. There are curious discrepancies 
in style from one area to another, not 
only in the contrast between the faces 
of the two women, but in the differences 
in paint texture from one passage to 
another—from the spiky greenery to the 
flatly patterned path. And there is the 
contrasting touch of Marguerite’s 
dangling shoe and the dog scratching its 
ear. All this establishes a complexity 
that nevertheless does not disrupt the 
unity of the picture. 

Tea is relatively unknown, although it 
was once part of one of the most famous 
and remarkable private collections of 
modern art—that of Michael and Sarah 
Stein, brother and sister-in-law of 
Gertrude Stein. 


Jacques Villon 

France, 1875-1963 

Portrait of a Young Woman, 1913 
Drypoint 

211%4x 16% in. (54.6 x 40.9 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 


64.27 


Working in relative isolation in Paris 
between 1907 and 1909, Pablo Picasso 
and Georges Braque evolved a new kind 
of painting that departed radically from 
earlier art. By 1910 the new movement 
began to attract the attention of an 
increasing number of Parisian artists 

of both French and foreign origin. 

By 1911, the movement was officially 
named Cubism by the poet-critic 
Guillaume Apollinaire. Among the 
artists who worked in the Cubist idiom 
were the brothers Jacques Villon, 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon, and Marcel 
Duchamp. With Gleizes, Metzinger, 
Picabia, Apollinaire, and others, they 
organized the important 1912 Cubist 
exhibition called the Section d’Or (a pro- 
portion for dividing pictorial space in an 
aesthetically pleasing way). Conspicu- 
ous by their absence were the inventors 
of Cubism, Picasso and Braque, who ex- 
hibited in France only at the Kahnweiler 
gallery. Nevertheless , the Section d’Or 
exhibition came to represent Cubism for 
the general public. 

For Villon, who had been an illustrator 
for many years as well as a painter, 
Cubism represented a thoroughgoing 
change in style. Ten Cubist portraits of 
1913 showed his assimilation of the Ana- 
- lytical Cubist process of breaking down 
the forms of nature. Indeed, his Cubist 
prints of 1913 and 1914 represent the 
height of Villon’s career. 

In Portrait of a Young Woman the sitter 
leans slightly forward, as if in conversa- 
tion. The sharply faceted surfaces of the 
meticulously constructed composition 
seem to bathe her ina flickering light. 
Wich the vigorous intensities of the 
drypoint lines and the whiteness of the 
unprinted paper, Villon creates a har- 
monious, architectonic structure. A 
masterpiece of Cubist graphic art, che 
dramatic impact of this and other 
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Cubist works of the time derives from a 


synthesis of old and new tendencies: the 
linearity of past European printmaking 
and the illusion of depth found in 
pictures with traditional perspective 
are combined with the geometry of 
Cubism. 


Natalia Goncharova 

Russia, 1881-1962 

Costume for the King’s Nurse, for “Le Cog 
d'Or,” ca. 1914 

Cotton and velvet 

Costume Council Fund 

M.68.51.14 


The Ballets Russes, under the direction 
of Serge Diaghilev, a flamboyant and 
remarkably persuasive impresario, 
revolutionized the scenic arts in the 
early twentieth century. Before his 
time scenic decor was of secondary 
importance. With the Ballets Russes, 
costume and scenic design were placed 
on equal terms with the literature and 
music of the ballet. Diaghilev commis- 
sioned avant-garde Russian and Euro- 
pean artists (among them, Picasso, 
Matisse, and Miro) to design costumes 
and scenery for the company. This cos- 
tume was worn by the King’s Nurse in 
Le Cog d'Or, the memorable opera-ballet 
of the 1914 Paris season of the Ballets 
Russes. The music was by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, with staging by Fokine, the 


famous Russian choreographer, and 
decor and costumes by Natalia 
Goncharova. 

The costume for the King’s Nurse is 
unmistakably that of a Russian boyar—a 
member of the aristocracy just below 
the ruling class. Boyar gowns are 
characteristically very brilliant, par- 
ticularly their headdresses, which are 
customarily encrusted with embroidery 
and other ornamentation. There is a 
direct similarity between this costume 
for the ballet and costumes worn by the 
Imperial Court for the 1904 Winter Ball 
in St. Petersburg. Although Goncharova 
has discarded the lavish and richly 
jeweled trimmings worn at the ball, she 
reproduces the silhouette of the gown 
accurately. 

Goncharova’s strong nationalism had 
led her to extensive studies of native 
crafts and styles, and she was extremely 
knowledgeable about them. But she has 
departed here from authentic decoration 
in favor of some abstraction of a child- 
like simplicity in the ornamentation 
and in the emphasis on the compart- 
mentalizing of the skirt banding. As an 
experienced stage designer—and she was 
by 1914 also the veteran of one film—she 


knew that minute detail would be 
wasted on anyone behind the first few 
rows, and consequently she concentrated 
on pure pattern and the balance of line 
and mass. 

Goncharova was one of the remarkable 
group of women artists in Russia before 
the 1917 Revolution and a leader in 
movements to abandon naturalistic and 
picturesque art. Although a champion 
of Russia’s unique differences from the 
West, she left Russia shortly before the 
Revolution and spent the rest of her 
long and productive life in Paris. 


Fernand Léger 

France, 1881-1955 

Disks, 1919 

Oil on canvas 

514% x 38% in. (129.8 x 97.1 cm.) 
Bequest of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.2 


In the early years of the Industrial Rev- 
olution many artists discovered beauty 
in graceful suspension bridges. The 
puffs of smoke from steam-powered 
trains and ships created atmospheric ef- 
fects they painted over and over. A cen- 
tury later the machine aesthetic was less 
romantic, but it still aroused fervent en- 
thusiasm. Léger, who began his career as 
an architectural draftsman, might have 
been expected to make literal renderings 
of the cogs and wheels of engines and 
the facades of buildings. But he moved 
beyond the rational exterior to consider 
the effect of the machine on the human 
consciousness. 

Léger’s technique leans heavily on the 
notions of Cubism, with its analytical 
fragmenting of structure and also on the 
Cubist idea of simultaneous vision. There 
was another kind of simultaneity, deriv- 
ing from the simultaneous contrasts of 
Chevreul (see page 116) and elaborated 
by Léger’s friend Robert Delaunay. 
Delaunay explored his concept of color in 
complex and subtle disks. He discarded 
representational forms and substituted 
colored forms designed to be of equivalent 
expressiveness. 

After Léger had absorbed all these 


sources, he developed a distinctive syn- 
thesis of his own. Since he used subjects 
that were essentially cubes, cylinders, 
and spheres—forms that were almost 

_ abstract to begin with—he could easily 
combine abstractions with representa- 
tion. And he does portray several work- 
ers in Disks: two in the left foreground 
and another pair on the right side. He 
also mingles the flat posterlike forms of 
the moving machines and buildings 


together with modeled curves—the red 
tube that snakes vertically through the 
center of the picture, the bronze and 
steel edges of bearings. Leger’s startling 
juxtapositions—the jarring contrasts of 
colors and blacks and whites, shiny sur- 
faces and dull, close-ups and distanced 
views—are like the hammering and roar- 
ing of machines, the glare, power, and 
texture of city life. 
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Amedeo Modigliani 

Italy, 1884-1920 

Young Woman of the People, ca. 1919 

Oil on canvas 

39144 x 25% in. (99.6x 64.1 cm.) 

Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Armand Hammer 
M.68.46.2 


Modigliani came to Paris in 1906 and 
quickly met Picasso, Brancusi, and 
other innovative young artists. In 
Picasso he found a temperamental 
affinity for portrait subjects that were 
melancholy and solitary. From Brancusi 
he learned about simplifying line and 
did a number of arresting sculptures 
that echo the blocklike shape of the 
stone, with their expressive means 
confined virtually to relief carving. 
From both he learned about African art, 
with its impassive surfaces, blank, 
almond-shaped eyes, and inscrutable 
faces. 

All these threads coalesced in Modig- 
liani’s mature period, beginning about 
1912. His subjects—fellow artists and 
other friends he met in Montparnasse— 
were posed frontally, in half figure, 


against a plain background. Young 
Woman of the People, painted near the 
end of his life, has the characteristic 
oval face, curiously empty eyes, small, 
pursed mouth. The shoulders, sloping 
asymmetrically, the sober grace of the 
form, almost sculptural in its ovals, are 
Modigliani at his best. In the flesh tints 
he shows his skill at handling high 
tones with delicacy and boldness. In 
1919 he painted at least four other por- 
traits with the same bedroom setting. 
The details here—the diagonals of the 
bed and the wall, the pictures and the 
headboard—emphasize the young 
woman’s stability. 


Kurt Schwitters 

Germany, 1887-1948 
Construction for Noble Ladies, 1919 
Assemblage 

40¥2 x 33 in. (113 x 84 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 

M.62.22 


Kurt Schwitters, who was a leading 
German Dadaist, referred to his body of 
work as Merz. The need to invent terms 
such as Dadaist and Merz reflected a 
fundamental dissatisfaction with things 
as they were. Dada was started in Zurich 
in 1916 as a protest against World War I 
and the society that supported that war. 
Dada’s ramifications among artists and 
writers were extensive. In Hanover, 
Schwitters endorsed the Dada attitude, 


but he did so in his own way, with 

his magazine Merz; his construction, 
the Merzbau; all the aspects of the 
process of making, which he called 
Merzen. As he said, “Essential is only 
the forming, because the medium is 
unimportant.” He created pictures, 
poetry, novels; constructed towers and 
buildings; and produced and performed 
plays, operas, and recitals. In all his 
work he employed materials in new 
contexts. He anticipated “‘performance 
art” by decades, and in his Ursonata 
(Primordial Sonata), he separated sylla- 
bles from meaning to compose an early 
concrete poem. 

This picture is a tightly organized 
Cubist composition using a grid and 
forms that are basically geometric. 
What is revolutionary about it is the use 
of “found” and discarded objects—the 
funnel, broken wheels, a flattened metal 
toy train, a ticket for shipping a bicycle 
by train, wooden shafts—supplemented 
by forms cut from cardboard. All these 
have been nailed and glued to the 
picture surface and to each other to 
form an assemblage. Some have been 
overpainted and thus further related 
through subtle color harmonies. There 
is even a conventional painting of a 
“noble lady” in profile. She is turned 
180 degrees, incorporated into the pic- 
ture as a horizontal form, below the 
diagonal slat. 

Schwitters explained that he had added 
an extra dimension to the traditional 
canvas: “I have taken a step in advance 
of mere oil painting for in addition to 
playing off color against color, line 
against line, form against form, I play 
off material against material.” 


Joan Miro 

Spain, b. 1893 

Animated Forms, 1935 

Oil on canvas 

764 x 68 in. (194.3 x 172.7 cm.) 
Signed lower right: Miro 
Bequest of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.3 


“As I paint, the first stage is free and 
unconscious, the second stage is care- 


fully calculated,’ Miro has said. Here he 
captures the spontaneity of the first 
stage, experienced earlier in his adven- 
ture with Surrealist automatic writing, 
in the 1920s. 

Combining vigorous shapes of flat, pure 
color with springy rhythmic calligra- 
phic inventions on a creamy ground, this 
work has astounding openness and vital- 
ity. The strong vertical poles and the 
stack of horizontal bars that ‘“ground”’ 
the picture provide stability and monu- 
mentality in an otherwise free-wheeling 
composition. 

Each color appears in a great variety of 
forms. Some forms repeat but always 
with a change of character or color. The 
lustrous black functions as a color no 
less than the sumptuous red, yellow, 
green, and blue. It is characteristic of 
Miro that even when his forms are 
radically simplified, almost abstract, 
they are full of personal nuance, evoca- 
tive of movement and animated 
biomorphic life. 
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Piet Mondrian 

Holland, 1872-1944 

Composition in White, Red, and Yellow, 
1938 

Oil on canvas 

31% x 24 in. (80 x 62.2 cm.) 

Mr. and Mrs. William Preston Harrison 
Collection 


63.14 


Mondrian was one of the great thinkers 
of modern art who subscribed to the 
tenets of theosophy (see page 116). 
Hidden correspondences and rhythms 
pervaded his world, and often music, 


with its abstract system of notes, sug- 
gested a solution to his problems. (He 
was a great fan of jazz and loved to 
dance to it.) 

After years of academic painting, Mon- 
drian began to experiment with Cubism, 
concluding that it led logically to purely 
formal shapes to express the pure, 

inner reality of the universe. As he lim- 
ited his visual means in consequence, 
he also reduced the titles of his works to 
the essentials. By 1917 he had arrived at 
his mature and best-known style of 
vertical and horizontal dissecting lines 
and flat colored planes where only vesti- 


gial references to subject matter (trees, 
buildings) remained. 

In this composition he is exploring the 
problems of balance among several 
oppositions. The elements here are pri- 
mary colors, plus black and white, and 


' the right angle derived from the vertical 


_ and horizontal of the picture plane. 
Mondrian excludes diagonals and any 


suggestion of the curvilinear. Since over- 


lapping planes, one behind the other, 
suggest depth—as Cézanne and the 
Cubists had discovered—they would 
impair the flatness of the surface, and so 
they also are eliminated. To define a 
system of rectangular fields Mondrian 
uses narrow black bands tied to the sur- 
face, literally imbedded in the white 
pigment. 

The frame for this painting, also de- 
signed by Mondrian, brings the picture 
forward. Mounted in this way, he said, 
“che painting is brought to a more real 
existence,’ thus reinforcing the sense 
that the painting is an object in its own 
right. 

Mondrian’s thinking has had extensive 
parallels in other fields beyond the 
visual arts, largely through the teach- 
ings of the Bauhaus, the German 
institute for the arts founded by the 
architect Walter Gropius, in 1919; 

and through De Stijl, the Dutch group 
with whom Mondrian was allied at the 
end of World War I. The influence of 
his thinking extends also to furni- 

ture, housewares, book design, and 
advertising. 


Jean Dubuffet 

France, b. 1901 

Effacement of Memories, 1957 
Oil on canvas 

35x46 in. (88.9 x 116.8 cm.) 
Estate of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.15 


Although Dubuffet speaks of effacing 
memories, he seeks to do quite the 
opposite. He reawakens the memory of 
wall drawings of primitive man, and he 
recalls the child’s drawing, with the 
child’s sense of scale and values dictat- 


ing what is large and what is small. His 
work is a deliberate counterpoint to the 
pure geometrics of Mondrian and to 
rational aesthetics in general. Like Paul 
Klee and others before him, Dubuffet 
takes his inspiration from the art of 
children, nonprofessional artists, the 
insane, the simple-minded; in them, he 
believed, the expression of feeling is 
direct, not obscured by culture. This is 
what Dubuffet calls art brut, art in its 
natural, rough state. In his work, Du- 
buffet frequently experiments with new 
combinations of material, adding rough 
textures, or plastics, or scarifying and 


mottling the surface. 

Effacement of Memories was painted be- 
tween June 9 and 12, 1957, in Vence in 
the south of France. It is part of a series 
of twenty-four paintings done from 
April through August of that year, rep- 
resenting landscapes with fields, paths, 
houses, and people. During this period 
Dubuffet was experimenting with the 
effects generated by using a minimal 
number of elements in paintings and 
drawings. He explains his intention: “I 
feel that the elements thus depicted 
acquire... because of being drawn in 
this negligent manner, a much greater 
dynamic power. I fee] that this hasty 
and very sketchy character of their 
delineation gives them an effective and 
tragic shock value.” 
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Burial Mantle 

Peru (Paracas Necropolis), 

300 B.C.-A.D. 300 

Embroidery, stem, buttonhole, and knit 
stitches on plain weave ground, Alpaca 
97 %x 51% in. (247.6 x 130.5 cm.) 

Los Angeles County Funds 


More than twenty-five hundred years 
before the Spanish arrived, the weavers 
of the central Andes—an area that in- 
cludes the Peruvian coast and highlands 
and most of the Bolivian highlands—had 
achieved considerable skill in textile 
technique and design. Each of the cul- 
tures in this region developed its own 


style of textile and costume design. 
Since the people of these Andean cul- 


cures believed in providing material 


objects for the afterlife—like the ancient 


Egyptians, Chinese, and others—much 
evidence of their way of life has survived 
:in tombs. At the Paracas Necropolis, a 

' vast gravesite in southwestern Peru, 
elaborate costumes have been found that 
» were made exclusively for inclusion in 
“mummy bundles. The bundle for one 
inhabitant contained this extensive 


wardrobe: eleven mantles, twenty pon- 


chos, twelve shirts, six turbans, five 
belts, and more than a hundred yards 


of fabric. 


Fi 


This glowing mantle, which was 


- excavated at Paracas, consists of four 


complete lengths of fabric woven 
separately and then sewed together to 


form the base for the embroidery. The 
fabrics were never cut but woven to 


the exact shape needed; here the center 
is made of two pieces seamed longitu- 


'dinally, and two narrow pieces form the 


- border. 


— 


In all the design areas, a stem embroi- 
dery stitch is used. The primary motif is 
a double-headed serpent, with a feline 
head at each end—identifiable by its 


chin whiskers. The secondary motif 


also has feline attributes, and in addi- 
tion these creatures incorporate similar 
figures within their bellies—a form of 


duality or fertility. Two smaller mo- 


) 


| 


tifs—another feline with chin whiskers 
and pointed ears and a crab—are also 
used in the borders and corner blocks 
and fill in the spaces between the edges 
of the borders and the Z-shaped serpent 
bodies. 


The felines, probably jaguars, are the 


‘most widely used motif in Paracas em- 


broidery. The jaguar was admired for its 
skill as a hunter, and like other felines 
was a symbol of fertility; its roar was 
believed to bring the rain needed for 
crops. While the duality of jaguar and 
man is common in Peruvian textile 
designs, there are numerous variations 
and no clear line exists between an 
anthropomorphized jaguar and a man 
with feline traits. 


Mayan Priest Figure 

Mexico (Jaina, Campeche), ca. 800 
Fired and painted clay 

h: 12% in. (30.3 cm.) 

Gift of John Gilbert Bourne 

M. 76.157 


This extraordinary representation of a 
Mayan priest—with a removable mask— 
is from the necropolis at Jaina, a low- 
lying projection of Campeche coastland 
off the Yucatan Peninsula. It was the 
custom at Jaina to bury the dead in large 
clay urns, usually sealed with a cere- 
monial plate. The urns also contained 
burial offerings, including figurines. 
While many of the figurines seem to 
have been mass-produced, some are 
probably portraits of the dead with whom 
they were buried, or friends, associates, 
protectors, or relatives. 
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This priest figure, probably impersonat- 
ing a god, demonstrates a notable 
degree of skill in ceramics, for it actually 
consists of three separate parts: (1) a 
stalwart, confident, authoritative male 
figure, now lacking its left forearm and 
a lower portion of the front apron, 
which originally terminated at the ankle 
guards, (2) a removable ‘‘bird mask,” 
and (3) a removable back standard. In 
his right hand he holds a torch or 
bouquet a¢lat/ (throwing stick) in the 
same position as is seen on later columns 
in the Mayan Temple of the Warriors at 
Chichén-Itza. Three podlike elements 
attached to the breastplate are a variant 
of ornaments that appear on other 
Mayan figures; they suggest three pen- 
dants, probably cut from large shells. 

A surprising amount of original paint 
color still remains. 

The real meaning of this Mayan master- 
piece is not yet understood, but the 
back standard offers some clues. This 
brace or support seems to represent a 
stylized [albeit orderly ]‘‘tree,’ with 
dovelike birds perched on it. A similar 
form occurs at other Mayan sites: at 
Yaxchilan as a scepter, and at Palenque 
on the inner tablet of the Temple of the 
Cross. It is found too in various Mayan 
codices. The back standard may also re- 
late to the “flying pole” dance ceremony 
(in which it is the dancers who actually 
fly around a stationary pole), one of the 
Mayan survivals still seen in modern- 
day Mexico. 
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Poncho 

Peru (South Coast, Ica), 1100-1470 
Wool tapestry with appliquéd gold 
plaques 

20x46 in. (50.9 x 118.1 cm.) 
Costume Council Fund 

M.72.68.9 


The Ica kingdom on the south coast 

of Peru was urbanized and highly 
developed socially and politically. It 
produced a distinct regional style 

in its arts and crafts, drawing on tradi- 
tional Peruvian motifs, such as the 
feline (see page 129), though usually 
compressed into geometric bands rather 
than arranged in a few large patterns. 
Fine tapestry replaced embroidery as 
the chief decorative technique in Ica 
textiles. 

This poncho, to be worn by a man, is of 
fine multicolored wools in tapestry 
weave. The upper section consists of a 
fanciful design of monkeys playing 
under the branches of a cotton plant. 
The monkeys in the upper two rows are 
reaching for a cotton ball; those in the 
lower row are holding trophy heads. In 
the center is a wide band decorated with 
small gold squares; below this is a row 
of stylized felines. The decoration is 
typical of Peruvian practice in the 
arrangement into bands and rows, with 
a standard sequence of a few colors, 
repetitions of pattern, and zoomorphic 
themes. The extravagant use of gold is 
common in Ica objects, which often dis- 
play their makers’ fondness for luxury 
and ornamentation. 
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Textile weaving was an important part 
of the Ica culture as it was throughout 
Peru. This elaborate poncho may have 
been made for a member of the elite 
class and rarely worn, intended primar- 
‘ily to be part of a mummy bundle. 


Chalice 

» Spanish Colonial (Mexico City), last 
quarter 16th century 

Silver gilt, boxwood, inlaid 
hummingbird feathers 

h: 13 in. (33 cm.) 

‘William Randolph Hearst Collection 
48.24.20 


The devotion and wealth of patrons of 
the church have inspired the creation of 
many beautiful objects of the highest ar- 
tistry. Even in such company this silver- 
gilt chalice is spectacular for its dazzling 
workmanship allied with exquisite and 
unusual materials. 

The thistle-shaped bowl seems to float 
above the stem, supported by a turned 
crystal bead. Rock crystal also separates 
the six-sided knop from the base. On 


alternating with six minute carvings of 
‘the apostles, create the effect of a small 


the knop small Ionic columns in crystal, 


temple. The carvings are in boxwood, 
placed on backgrounds of exotic irides- 
cent hummingbird feathers. The shaped 
foot of the chalice contains five boxwood 
carvings of scenes of the Passion, also 
placed on feather backgrounds. These 
scenes are each separated by a repoussé 
scene depicting the stations of the cross 
and flanked by a representation of one of 
the evangelists and a Latin church 
father. 

From the sophistication in concept and 
in execution of this chalice one might 
surmise that it was executed in one of 
the courtly capitals of Europe, but the 
stamp it bears indicates that it was 
made in Mexico City, less than a century 
after the New World was discovered. 


Decorated Chest 

New England (probably Massachusetts), 
ca. 1700 

Pine 

h: 36% in. (93.3 cm.); w: 18 in. 

(45.7 cm.); 1: 40 in. (101.6 cm.) 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Braunfeld 
60.47.1 


The drawer chest (or chest of drawers) 
was still a relatively new item of furni- 
ture in 1700, when this chest was made. 
Its form evolved from the plain box chest 
with a hinged lid—in use since medieval 
times—which had served as a shipping 
trunk and basic household storage unit 
for the first settlers in the New World. 
Drawers for easy access were added 

at the bottom of the box chest, making 
it possible to open it at both the top 
and the front. Drawers were so new and 
such status objects that imitation drawer 
fronts were sometimes added on chests 
that had none. 

The simple elegance of the proportions 
of this chest imparts a visual sophistica- 
tion not evident in its pine construc- 
tion. The anonymous country craftsman 
who created it used wood with lavish 
thickness (at the drawer fronts) and 
simple single dovetails to join the 
drawer fronts and sides. These charac- 
teristics, along with side runners sup- 
porting the four drawers, indicate that 
this chest was made about the begin- 
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ning of the eighteenth century, when 
all these techniques changed rapidly. 
Although there is no evidence that 

this chest ever had feet, most pieces 

of this kind did have large turned ball 
feet. 

Like most pine pieces, which are too soft 
to last without a protective coating, 
this chest was painted. Traces of black, 
white, and red paint give a hint of the 
colorful appearance it must originally 
have had. The small turned pulls were 
placed especially high on the drawer 
fronts to permit maximum freedom in 
the decorative painting. The motifs 
were applied in a vivid, rural style, but 
they drew on familiar and reassuring 
English sources. The partitioning of the 
drawer fronts into two flanking borders 
and a central panel echoes elegant recess 
moldings on Jacobean chests. The 
fleurs-de-lis, roses, and birds were prob- 
ably freely adapted from printers’ de- 
vices (similar to heraldic devices), such 
as were used in the King James Bible as 


early as 1611. The bright ornamentation 
of this chest suggests that the image of 
early New England interiors as being 
dull and gray must be erroneous. 


John Singleton Copley 

America, 1738-1815 

Portrait of Hugh Montgomerie, 12th Earl 
of Eglinton, 1780 

Oil on canvas 

94% x 5934 in. (238.7 x 151.8 cm.) 

Gift of the Andrew Norman Foundation 
and Museum Acquisitions Fund 
M.68.74 


John Singleton Copley was not only a 
great history painter but also the most 
accomplished portrait painter of his 
time in America. In 1775 he left Boston 
to settle in London. There he sought 
success in the English art world by 
adopting many of the artistic devices of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, president of the 
Royal Academy of Art and England’s 
leading portrait painter Copley went 


a 
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back, as did Reynolds, to the “grand 
manner” portraiture of the seventeenth 
century, practiced by Rubens (see 

page 79) and brought to England 

by another émigré, van Dyck (see 

page 80). 

To give his portrait of Hugh Mont- 
gomerie (1736-1819) the dignity of 
historical painting, as was Reynolds’ 
intention, Copley posed Montgomerie 
in the balanced, striding stance of the 
Apollo Belvedere, a Greek sculpture 
then admired as the epitome of beauty 
and grace. Although Montgomerie’s 
face and figure show him to be a man of 
forty-four, Copley depicted him as a 
commander in one of the battles of the 
French and Indian War, in which he had 
fought twenty years before. This active 
role, the full Highland uniform (rather 
than civil dress), and the battle in prog- 
ress lend additional drama and im- 
portance to his portrait of Montgomerie, 
newly elected a member of Parliament. 
While this portrait is still close to the 
tough precision of Copley’s American 
years, it displays the stronger color and 
more vigorous brushwork of the 

finest works of the early years of his 
English period. 


Great Slatback Armchair 

America (Hudson River Valley), 
ca. 1690 

Painted wood 

hey in. (119.4 cm.) 

The Clara B. Baker Burdette Fund 
M.56.19.4 


Although the “great” in the name of 
this chair refers to its size, it might 
equally refer to the exuberance of its 
design. Its construction is actually sim- 
ple, a lingering heritage of the Gothic 
tradition. The turned wood space-frame 
construction (resembling a three-dimen- 
sional ladder) evolved from an early 
three-legged style seen in illuminated 
manuscripts from the twelfth century, 
or even earlier. 

The inviting proportions are character- 
istic of early methods of chairmaking, 
with its low seats, massive vertical posts, 
and high arms. But the anonymous 
craftsman who made this chair was 
familiar enough with the basic tech- 
niques to turn confidently to adorning 
the essentials with imagination and 
pleasure. The back posts with their 
bulging finials and ball-and-disk pat- 
tern, echoed in the top splat (which is 
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really a horizontal silhouette repeating 
the outline of the back posts), testify to 
his artistry. 

To make the deep, wide woven-reed 
seat even more comfortable, there was 
probably a well-padded, gaily colored 
cushion. And the appeal to the eye was 
assured by the bright cherry-red paint 
on the wood. This was a chair created 
for a world that enjoyed and explored 
lusty variations in style and its creature 
comforts. 


John Seymour, attributed 

America, 1738-1818 

American Sideboard, ca. 1800 
Mahogany 

h: 38 in. (96.5 cm.); w: 26% in. 

(66.7 cm.); |: 5434 in. (139.1 cm.) 

Mtr and Mrs. Allan C. Balch Collection 
M.55.5.I 


Cabinetmakers in the new United States 
had little difficulty in keeping up with 
the latest London furniture styles. 
Thomas Sheraton’s Drawing Books 
(1791-1794), along with Hepplewhite’s 
Cabinetmakers’ and Upholsterers’ Guide 
(1780-1794), provided ready illustrated 
reference. As with their interpretation 


of English Chippendale styles during 
the colonial period, American cabinet- 
makers now tended to simplify the En- 
glish models and develop an American 
idiom. 

This sideboard shows its Sheraton ori- 
gins in its simple outline, bowed front, 
and turned and reeded legs. It is unusual 
for a full-size sideboard such as this to 
have a marble top—although the practi- 
cality of marble for sideboard use is 
obvious since the braziers, food warmers, 
brandy warmers, etc., that would be 
placed on it could easily mar a wooden 
surface. In young America, however, 
marble was not readily available, 

and cabinetmakers commonly required 
customers to supply their own. It was 
usually either imported from Italy or 
France or quarried domestically, in New 
England, New York,or near Philadelphia. 
This sideboard has a slab of gray-veined 
New England marble. 

This piece has been attributed to John 
Seymour because of the careful selection 
of the plume-figured mahogany veneer 
of the drawer fronts, the distinctive use 
of interior woods, and the similarity of 
workmanship to examples with his 
label. It was probably made in Creek 


Square, in Boston, about 1800, ina 
period when John Seymour was work- 
ing with his son Thomas (1771-1848). 
During this early partnership John 

- Seymour exerted his personal preference 
for simple silhouettes and basic forms, 
as seen in this sideboard. John did not 
‘retire until 1815 or 1816, but by 1805 
Thomas was advertising “Elegant 
Fashionable Upholstery... executed by 
a person from London. .. Carpeting of 
every description... Bordered Italian 
and French paperhangings.” Thomas's 
efforts soon extended the cabinet shop 
to an entire Boston warehouse, selling a 
| variety of household furnishings for a 
variety of tastes. 


Gilbert Stuart 

America, 1755-1828 

Portrait of Richard, 4th Viscount 
Barrington 

Oil on canvas 

(30X25 in. (76.2 x 63.5 cm.) 

' Museum Purchase 

68.2 


During the colonial period and the early 
years of the republic, portraiture was 
very nearly the only type of painting. 
Perhaps the most accomplishedand tech- 
nically brilliant of American portraitists 
at the end of the eighteenth century was 
Gilbert Stuart; he also became one of 
the best known because of his numerous 
portraits of George Washington. 
Actually, like Copley, he had left for 
England in 1775 and remained to 

study with Benjamin West, another 
expatriate, and to becomea much sought 
after portrait painter in London. For 
various reasons—probably debts—he 

left Europe and returned to the United 
States in 1793. 

The subject of this portrait was a minor 
Irish aristocrat who married Susan Bud- 
den of Philadelphia in 1783, succeeded 
to the title of Viscount Barrington in 
1801, and died in 1814. Because of Lord 
Barrington’s nationality, it has been con- 
jectured that Stuart painted the portrait 
between 1787 and 1792, when he lived 
in Ireland. But the portrait’s style is 
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closer to the brighter palette and easy, 
fluid brushwork that distinguish Stuart’s 
best work after his return to Phila- 
delphia. Since Lord Barrington had 
family connections in Philadelphia, it is 
likely that he visited the city during 
Stuart’s stay there. 

The careful differentiation of textures, 
the skillful brushwork, the balanced 
composition, the finely observed flesh 
tones, and the sensitive characterization 
of this portrait bear witness to the high 
level of American portraiture in the late 
eighteenth century. 


Thomas Cole 

America, 1801-1848 

L’Allegro, 1845 

Oil on canvas 

32x48 in. (81.3 x 121.9 cm.) 

Art Museum Council and Michael J. 
Connell Foundation 


M.74.53 


During the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century landscape began to 
emerge as a major subject for American 
artists. Thomas Cole, founder and leader 
of a group of landscape painters known 


as the “Hudson River School,’ was by 
far the most skillful and creative of our 
early landscape painters. His chief inter- 
est was the dramatic or poetic mood a 
landscape can express as a background 
for an allegorical or literary subject. He 
often conceived of works in contrasting 
pairs, such as The Past and The Present. 
In 1845 he painted a pair of landscapes, 
L’Allegro and a now lost I/ Penseroso, in- 
spired by the two poems by John Mil- 
ton, which contrasted the outlook of a 
cheerful and of a melancholy personality. 
Although in L’A//egro (meaning “the 
merry one’), Milton employed specific, 
visual images of rural England, with 

its hayfields and distinctive shrubbery 
and birds, Cole has created an ideal 
composition of Italian scenery, a pastoral 
idyl with lighthearted peasants dancing 
and making music. The clear air and 
the soft, warm, late-afternoon light 
impart a peaceful, sweet nostalgia and 

a pervasively optimistic mood. Cole 
wrote the patron who had commis- 
sioned the paintings: “I hope the sub- 
ject will suit your taste, for it is one on 
which I can work con amore....” 


Emanuel Leutze 
America, 1816-1868 
' Mrs. Schuyler Burning Her Wheat Fields 
jon the Approach of the British, 1852 
Oil on canvas 
,32 X40 in. (81.3 x 101.6 cm.) 
* Bicentennial Gift of Mr and Mrs. J. M. 
‘Schaaf, Mr. and Mrs. William D. With- 
»erspoon, Mr. and Mrs. Julian Ganz, Jr, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Shoemaker 
1M.76.91 


American artists of the eighteenth and 
‘nineteenth centuries inherited from 
Europe the conviction that events from 
history made the highest and most 
noble subjects for painting. This per- 
‘tained especially to stories of exemplary 
courage or virtue that viewers could 
apply to their own lives. Catherine Van 
Rensselaer Schuyler (1734-1803), wife 
of General Philip Schuyler, of the Con- 
tinental army, was just such a model of 
courage and patriotism. As the British 
iarmy under Burgoyne was approaching 
"Albany, Mrs. Schuyler went to her estate 
nearby to remove her possessions. Al- 
though she encountered a panic-stricken 
-crowd who warned her against the immi- 


nent danger, she determined to proceed 
in order to set an example of calmness 
and courage. Her last act before leaving 
her estate was to have the cattle driven 
away and to set fire to her wheat fields 
so that the enemy could not harvest 

the ripened grain. 

Emanuel Leutze painted this scene in 
1852, shortly after his most celebrated 
work, Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Leutze was considered one of the leading 
painters of historical subjects, both in 
this country and in the German city of 
Dusseldorf, where he worked intermit- 
tently between 1841 and 1858. Leutze is 
at the peak of his artistic powers in the 
Museum’s painting. Crisply painted, 
with considerable attention to detail, 
the picture is radiant with bright day- 
light and the skillful color for which he 
was noted. 
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George Caleb Bingham 
America, 1811-1879 

A View of a Lake in the Mountains, 
ca. 1850 

Oil on canvas 

21x 31% in. (53.3 x 79.4 cm.) 
Los Angeles County Funds 
65.18 


Although he painted chiefly portraits 
and scenes of life in his native Missouri 


—often with the eye of an active politi- 
cian—George Caleb Bingham also 
painted about forty landscapes during 
the course of his career. In addition, 
many of his genre paintings of town and 
river life are set out of doors, and his 
astonishing control of light and atmos- 
phere contributes much to the success of 
these works. 

A View of a Lake in the Mountains is one 


of a group of landscapes Bingham 
painted in the early 1850s. Like other 
early American landscapes, it is an ideal, 
imaginary scene using traditional de- 
vices to generate the illusion of space. 
The alternating bands of light and dark 
and the balanced silhouettes are artistic 
ideas the self-taught Bingham may have 
learned from his study of European 
prints. Here again there is the soft, rosy, 
late-afternoon light Thomas Cole used 
in his ideal landscape L’A//egro (see 
page 136). Bingham has here created a 
vision of the American wilderness as a 
serenely peaceful, perfect world. 


Winslow Homer 

America, 1836-1910 

The Cotton Pickers, 1876 

Oil on canvas 

24 x 38 in. (61x 96.5 cm.) 

Given by a group of Museum Trustees 


After his early years as a Civil War cor- 
respondent for Harper's Weekly, Winslow 
Homer developed into one of the 
greatest and most profound painters of 
the American scene. A nobility of de- 
sign has made his realistic scenes of life 
in America among the most memorable 
images in American art. 

In 1875 and 1876, Homer returned to 
Petersburg, Virginia, where a decade 
before he had witnessed the siege that 


rary 


ended the Civil War. He began there a 


| series of realistic studies in the black 


quarter of the city, painting the black 
families in their cabins in spite of 
threats from conservative whites. This 
series climaxed in The Cotton Pickers, 
one of the greatest paintings of a black 


- subject ever created in America. In con- 
_ ceiving this major statement, Homer 


| drew upon the tradition recently estab- 
| lished by Jean-Francois Millet (1814- 
| 1875), who painted the French rural 


worker in the fields, dulled with hard 
labor and trapped in his poverty. Millet 


| and his followers based their figures 
| upon the monumental forms of the 
| High Renaissance, giving them a dig- 


nity and importance formerly reserved 


| only for historical and religious person- 
| ages. Homer was the first to translate 


this socially conscious art movement 
into uniquely American terms. He 
suggested his deep sympathy for the 


hopeless outlook of the two women by 


| submerging them below a high horizon 


in an uninterrupted field under an 
overcast sky. Yet the grandeur in their 


| poses and their bearing reveals the under- 
| lying spiritual strength he saw in black 


_Americans, making this picture an 


|, artist’s statement far ahead of its time. 


| Jasper Francis Cropsey 

| America, 1823-1900 

| Szdney Plains—With the Union of the 

| Susquehanna and Unadilla Rivers, 1874 
) Oil on canvas 


42x72 in. (106.6 x 182.9 cm.) 
Jessie R. McMahan Memorial and 


| Museum Acquisitions Fund 


| M.70.2 


The landscape painters of the Hudson 
River School (see page 136) gloried in 
the vastness of their young land and 
often painted the broad, open expanses 
of America’s untouched wilderness or 
newly claimed farming land. To achieve 
this feeling of openness, they abandoned 
many of the traditional devices of land- 
scape composition. Earlier Thomas 
Cole and George Caleb Bingham had 
drawn the eye in measured rhythms 


from the foreground inward and used 
balanced compositional elements that 
gave their landscapes a restful, contained 
feeling. Panoramic landscapes, such as 
Cropsey’s, in contrast, often presented an 
uninterrupted view into the remote 
distance, with little foreground framing 
and few strong verticals to impede 

the wide sweep of the horizon. The 
spectator finds his way into this expan- 
sive space by following meandering 
waterways, or lines of trees, until his eye 
falls upon a bright spot of sunlight in 
the distance, or the plume of smoke 
rising from a speeding locomotive, 
which, like the telegraph poles, was a 
symbol of the march of progress across 
the new land. 

Jasper Francis Cropsey was a leading 
member of the second generation of the 
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Hudson River School. He was celebrated 
for canvases blazing with the colors of 
autumn—a particularly brilliant 
spectacle in this country. Like other 
American landscape painters of this 
period, Cropsey based his work upon 
direct and close observation of nature; a 
detailed preliminary drawing, with 
careful color notes for the ““emerald 
green, grain fields... [and] splotches of 
brilliant red” of this painting, is now 
in the collection of the Sheldon Art 
Gallery, University of Nebraska. 
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Mary Cassatt 

America, 1844-1926 

Mother about to Wash Her Sleepy Child, 
1880 

Oil on canvas 

39% x 25% in. (100.3 x 65.7 cm.) 
Bequest of Mrs. Fred Hathaway Bixby 
M.62.8.14 


Mary Cassatt, a Philadelphia Brahmin 
whose father was a banker and whose 
brother was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, not only went off to 
Europe to study painting, but caused 
Degas to acknowledge grudgingly: “I 
would not have admitted that a woman 
could draw as well as that.’’ Subsequent- 


} ly she and Degas became particularly 

| close friends, and she participated 

| actively in the Impressionist movement 
in Paris (see page 107). This painting, 
»which was shown in the fifth Impression- 
ist exhibition, in 1800, reveals Degas’s 
influence—derived from his interest in 
Japanese prints—in several aspects: the 
intimate subject, the awkward pose 
of the child, the angle of the mother’s 
head, the contrasting patterning of 
the background wall and striped 
upholstery. 

Mary Cassatt had long been interested 
in the theme of the mother and child, 
and in time it became almost her only 
subject. The Museum’s painting was her 

‘first major treatment of it. Although the 
contours of the two figures are firm and 
clear, the forms are softly modeled with 
the richly colored shadows (often blue) 
and carefully observed light effects 
that the Impressionists prized. At the 
same time Cassatt’s free and decorative 
brushwork is capable of a deft illusion- 
ism, as in the textures of the bowl and 
water. This is virtuoso painting in the 
best spirit of early Impressionism, and it 
shares the informality and human plea- 
sures of other Impressionist canvases. 
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George Inness 

America, 1825-1894 

October, 1886 

Oil on panel 

2Ox40 tn. (50.6 x 76.2 cm.) 
Paul Rodman Mabury Collection 
Ont. 12 


Over the years realism and romanticism 
have contended for the primary alle- 
giance of American landscape painters. 
George Inness painted in the precise, 
detailed style of the Hudson River School 
early in his career, but he turned toa 
broader, more poetic manner in his ma- 
ture work. Born in New Jersey, he had 
studied the Barbizon painters in France— 
Corot (see page 108) and his friends—and 
the quiet brilliance and soft atmosphere 
of their work was a lasting influence, 
though transformed through Inness’s 
own independent vision. 

By the time he painted October, he had 
come very close to the nearly abstract 
compositions of his final years. There ts 
still the recession of space toward the 
clear forms of the buildings at the center 
on the horizon, but he has also softened 
most of the shapes and emphasized the 
surface pattern of his composition, 
which flattens the image in a somewhat 
abstract manner. This formal play was 
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part of Inness’s method for expressing 
his deeply subjective response to nature, 
and his aim of evoking an equally 
intense response from the viewer. The 
quality of Inness’s mystical experience 
with nature emerges in the crisp 
autumn light and the rich pools of 


color of this highly lyrical landscape. 


Winslow Homer 

America, 1836-1910 

After the Hunt, 1892 

Watercolor on paper 

18% x 24% in. (47.6 x 62.9 cm.) 
Paul Rodman Mabury Collection 
20m 20k 


Winslow Homer is widely admired for 
his realistic scenes of life in rural 
America and on the sea. Much of his 
early experience as a draftsman and his 
early popularity were based on the pic- 
tures of school children at play, ladies 
with parasols by the edge of the sea, and 
Civil War scenes he did as a contributor 
to Harper's Weekly between 1857 and 


1875. 


In 1870 he began to visit the Adiron- 
dacks to camp, fish, and hunt, and he 
also began to paint its lakes and forests. 
After the Hunt was probably done ona 
trip there in 1892. Several paintings of 
that year also show this bearded man, 
recently identified as Harvey Holt, a 
prosperous farmer and guide in Keene 
Valley. He is lifting his dog into the 
boat, after they have obtained a deer by 
the rather unsportsmanlike practice of 
having the dog chase the deer into the 


lake, where the hunter grasped his 
antlers and drowned him by holding his 
head under water. Here Homer avoided 
showing this grim scene, choosing 
instead to depict a subsequent action 
focusing on the man and dog; the deer 
is a less prominent detail in this monu- 
mental composition. 

Homer was one of America’s greatest 
masters of watercolor, equally skilled in 
rendering this northern lake and the 
tropical waters of the Bahamas and 
Cuba, which he visited in his late years. 
During the period of After the Hunt he 
painted directly with the brush, witha 
remarkably fine technique that could 
capture dappled light and moving water 
reflections with arresting vividness. 


John Singer Sargent 

America, 1856-1925 

Portrait of Mrs. Edward L. Davis and Her 
Son, Livingston Davis, 1890 

Oil on canvas 

86 x 48 in. (218.4 x 121.9 cm.) 

Signed lower right: John S. Sargent 
Frances and Armand Hammer Purchase 
Fund 

M.68.18 


John Singer Sargent’s dazzling technique 
and flair for finding the most flattering 
or imposing aspect of his sitters quickly 
made him the most fashionable portrait 
painter of the late nineteenth century, 
both in this country and in England, 
where he spent most of his time. When 
he madea trip to Boston in 1889, he was 
overwhelmed by commissions for por- 
traits, including this one of Mrs. Edward 
L. Davis and her son, Livingston, 
members of a prominent Worcester, 
Massachusetts, family. 

This double portrait is outstanding for 
its bold contrasts and masterful realism. 
The subtle brilliance in the rendering of 
the blacks and whites reflects his debt 
to Dutch and Spanish masters, and the 
firm modeling and dramatic lighting of 
Mrs. Davis’s face show a kinship with 
the realist Copley (see page 132), whose 
work Sargent discovered itn Boston. 
Beneath the surface sophistication of 


} Sargent’s technique lies a subtle psycho- _ leans against the monumentally stable 
| logical understanding of the two dis- form of his mother, who confronts the 
| tinct personalities; he skillfully suggests viewer forcefully. 

litheir relationship in the way the boy 
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George Bellows 

America, 1882-1925 

Cliff Dwellers, 1913 

Oil on canvas 

39% x 41% in. (100.3 x 105.3 cm.) 
Los Angeles County Funds 

16.4 


When Impressionism came to promi- 
nence in this country (see page 145), 
American painters adopted not only the 
approach to light developed by French 
Impressionist artists but also their 
favorite subject of upper class leisure 
activities in the sunny countryside. In 
the early years of the twentieth century 
an American realist movement arose, 

in reaction to the charming unreality 

of this subject matter. Because these 
realists sought their subjects in the 
city’s dreary slums and dark back alleys, 
they came to be known as the “Ash 

Can School.” 

Although these Ash Can painters depict 
the plight of the urban poor sympatheti- 
cally, their work conveys not so much 
bitter social comment as an affirmation 
of the healthy vitality of lower class life. 
Their style, too, suggests an honest 
directness and feeling for life. Against 

a grayish background they painted 

in strong accent colors with a liquid 
brushwork that has the quality ofa spon- 
taneous sketch rather than of a carefully 
finished painting. 

George Bellows, a prominent member 
of this loosely organized Ash Can 
group, is best known today for his 
athletic subjects such as Stag at Sharkey’s 


(1909) in which two boxers and a refer 
seem knotted into one figure in their 
fierce struggle. His Cliff Dwellers, a 
scene in a New York slum, is brimming 
with this same feeling of immediacy 
and life. The rich quality of life among 
the poor is suggested in the picturesque- 
ness of the wash hung out between the 
buildings, the energy of the surging 
crowds and playful children, and not 
least of all in the artist’s vigorous and 
joyful manipulation of paint. 


Henry O. Tanner 

America, 1859-1937 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den, ca. 1915 

Oil on paper on canvas 

414%x 50 in. (104.8 x 127 cm.) 

Mr and Mrs. William Preston Harrison 
Collection 

22.008 


Tanner was the best and most famous of 
America’s black artists of the turn of the 
century. Born in Pittsburgh, where his 
father was a bishop, he studied with 
Thomas Eakins at the Pennsylvania Acad-§ 
emy of Fine Arts. His first one-man 
show did not bring him much acclaim, 
and in 1801 he left for France and fur- 
ther study. For the rest of his life he lived 
chiefly in France, where he was elected 
to the French Academy and received 
many other honors. 

At first he painted realistic scenes of 
everyday life, influenced by Eakins’s 
clinical eye and by his own experiences 
as a black in the Midwest. In 1896 he 
began to exhibit religious subjects 
treated in a highly personal, somewhat 
mystical manner. It is scenes such as 
this that form the body of his work and 
upon which his reputation rests. The 
glazing technique and overall color of 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den suggest that 
Tanner executed it around 1915. It rep- 
resents the story of the prophet Daniel, 
who was thrown into the lions’ den by 
the Babylonian king Darius because he 
insisted on worshiping his Hebrew god 
during a thirty-day period when it was 
prohibited. After Daniel had remained 
with the lions one night and was not 
eaten by them, Darius acknowledged 


the greatness of the God who had pro- 
tected Daniel. 

In his Daniel Tanner skillfully uses 
artistic devices to serve symbolic ends: 
the shafts of light that create the sense 
of space in the picture also suggest the 
divine protection that surrounds Daniel. 


Childe Hassam 

America, 1859-1935 

Flag Day, 1918 

Oil on canvas 

36% x 25 in. (93.3 x 63.4 cm.) 

Mr and Mrs. William Preston Harrison 
Collection 

BO.18.1 


For many of the Impressionists, Ameri- 
cans and Europeans, light was the 
subject of their paintings, and their loose 
brushwork reflected the way strong 
light or atmosphere seemed to dissolve 
solid forms. Theirs was also a summer- 
time mood, and both their subjects and 
their technique reflected the pleasure of 
life and nature. When they painted the 
City, it was often with that same sense of 
a pleasant holiday. During World War I, 
Fifth Avenue was given the ceremonial 
name “Avenue of the Allies,” and the 
flags of all the Allied nations hung there 
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as a visible tribute and symbol of their 
unity. Possibly inspired by the paintings 
of flag-hung streets that the French 
Impressionists had painted in 1878 
(when Paris was celebrating its World’s 
Fair), the American Impressionist Childe 
Hassam began a series of Flag Day 
paintings. Like Manet and Monet, he 
was captivated by the flickering colors 
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of the billowing flags, the movement 

of the crowd, and the dappled effects of 
sunlight on the sidewalks. Because of 
their looseness, fluency, and spontaneous 
brushwork, this group of paintings is 
considered among Hassam’s most suc- 
cessful. In the Museum’s painting the 
vivid green and yellow Brazilian flag 
and the black, yellow, and red tricolor of 
Belgium strike a particularly warm and 
festive note against the cool light blues 
of the background. 


George Benjamin Luks 

America, 1867-1933 

Czechoslovakian Army Entering 
Vladivostok, Siberia, in 1918, 1918 

Oil on canvas 

36% x 52% in. (93.3 x 133.3 cm.) 

Me and Mrs. William Preston Harrison 
Collection 

25.6.1 


In October 1918 paintings of World 
War I were displayed in shop windows 
on the ‘Avenue of the Allies’ (New 
York’s Fifth Avenue). In December 
1918—a month after the Armistice end- 
ing that war—a special exhibition, the 
Allied War Salon, was held in New 
York of paintings with patriotic sub- 
jects. Luks’s Czechoslovakian Army Enter- 


ing Vladivostok was in the Salon and 
may also have been in the Fifth Avenue 
display (see Flag Day, page 145). Before 
the war the area now known as Czecho- 
slovakia had been part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Early in 1915 Czechs 
drafted into the Austro-Hungarian 
army allowed themselves to be cap- 
tured by the advancing Russian army 


rather than defend the empire. They 
were formed into distinct units within 
the Russian forces to fight against 
Austria (and its ally, Germany) and for 
Czech independence; in May 1917 

they were recognized as an autonomous 
army. Early in 1918 the Czechs started 
toward Vladivostok to board ships 

that would take them to France to fight 
on the Western front against Austria 
and Germany. When the Russians, 

who by this time had signed a peace 
treaty with the Germans, tried to 
disarm the Czechs, they responded by 
occupying all the important stations 
along the Trans-Siberian Railroad to 
Vladivostok. 

George Luks'’s early years as an illus- 
trator for a Philadelphia newspaper gave 
him a sense for the dramatic massing of 
crowds he demonstrates here. Along 
with fellow illustrators and other artists, 
Luks was a member of the Ash Can 
School (see page 144). He shared the 
feeling of other artists in this group for 
rich color and free, sketchy paint han- 
dling. The strong red and white of an 
early version of the Czechoslovakian flag, 
hovering over the quickly blocked-in 
forms of the soldiers, conveys the 
strength and vitality of these early 
twentieth-century American painters. 


Diego Rivera 

Mexico, 1886-1957 

Flower Day (EI dia de flores), 1925 
Oil on canvas 

58 x47 in. (147.2 x 120.6 cm.) 
Signed, lower left: Diego Rivera 
Los Angeles County Funds 


2527-1 


Immensely productive throughout his 
life, Diego Rivera simultaneously pro- 
duced the easel paintings he once 
declared bourgeois and the murals for 
which he is more famous. At twenty- 
one, a veteran of eleven years of art 
school, he received a grant from the 
Governor of Veracruz to study in 
Europe. He spent fourteen years there, 
first in Spain and later in France 
where he assimilated the work of 
Cézanne, Renoir, and Gauguin. From 


1913 to 1917 he worked actively as a 
Cubist in Paris. There, in 1920, he and 
David Alfaro Siqueiros discussed 
strategy for a popular, national move- 
ment that would transform a Euro- 
peanized Mexican art into a truly 

' Mexican art. Rivera then went on to 
Italy where he made hundreds of 
‘drawings and studies of Byzantine and 
Renaissance art. Returning to Mexico 
in 1921, he became one of the first 
muralists of the new ‘““Monumental Art” 
that was to “spring from what was na- 
tive (and especially Indian);” according 
to the 1922 Syndicate “manifesto,” easel 
painting belonged to the dying social 
order—the new art would be public 
Property with its message clear to 
everyone. 

Yet as Rivera worked on his great fresco 
cycle in the Ministry of Education (1923 - 


1928), he continued to make drawings, 
watercolors, and easel paintings. And 
while he was highly conscious of the 
social function of his murals, his easel 
painting was less often concerned with 
revolutionary ideology. 

Flower Day relates to the frescoes of the 
second patio of the Ministry with its 
festival themes that include Day of the 
Dead, Fifth of May, and The Market— 
celebrations that are part of the lives of 
all Mexicans. While Flower Day is simi- 
lar in color and composition, it is less 
complex than many of the fresco panels. 
Stable and symmetrical, it is built of 
monumental figures grouped close to 
the picture plane and related in style 
and type to the sculptures and reliefs of 
pre-Columbian Mexico. Supporting a 
colossal mass of lilies that fill the top of 
the canvas like a dense cloud bank, the 
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central figure bends over two kneeling 
participants, one on either side, who 
reveal their backs and bare feet. Rivera 
repeatedly uses back views in the fore- 
ground of his murals as a compositional 
device to pull the spectator into the 
event. 


Jackson Pollock 

America, 1912-1956 

Black and White Number 20, 1951 
Duco on canvas 

57% x 64 in. (145.1 x 162.5 cm.) 
Bequest of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.16 


By 1947 Jackson Pollock had arrived 

at his mature style, in which he com- 
bined his interest in Surrealism, auto- 
matism, and images drawn from the 
subconscious with the use of monu- 
mental lengths of raw canvas covered 
with quick-drying paint. These now- 
famous drip paintings were executed 
on the floor, not at an easel or on the 
wall. Working from all sides, Pollock 
dripped or poured paint on highly 
absorbent unprimed canvas, creating an 
overall composition with no single 
focal point. 

This approach to painting was a distinct 
and conscious break with the Renais- 
sance tradition of careful, choughtful, 
easel-sized compositions based on 
preliminary sketches. The configurations 
Pollock employs do not seem to be 
bounded by the canvas on which they 
are painted. There is no top or bottom, 


beginning or end to these paintings. 
The process of painting itself assumed 
a new importance, and the action it 
required from the artist became part of 
the painter’s creative act. Pollock had 
arrived at a radically new way of think- 
ing about painting. 

In 1951 and 1952 he created a series of 
black and white paintings of which 
Black and White Number 20 is a prime 
example. By limiting his palette to 
these two ‘“‘noncolors’’—as Franz Kline 
and others did at the time—Pollock ob- 
tains added dynamism for his labyrinth 
of lines. A sense of high tension emerges 
from the play of the skeins of black and 
white, and the canvas is charged with 
the force of Pollock’s emotion as he 
painted it. 


Willem de Kooning 

America, b. Holland, 1904 
Woman, 1952 

Pastel, pencil, charcoal 

14 X 12% in. (35.6x 31.4 cm. ) 
Museum Purchase 

M.75-7 


The Abstract Expressionist movement 
is widely considered to be the first na- 
tive American style to have been ex- 
ported and to have influenced painting 
throughout the world. Willem de 
Kooning is one of its major figures, and 
like Jackson Pollock (see this page), 
Robert Motherwell, Mark Rothko 
(see page 150), and their colleagues, 
de Kooning made nonrepresentational, 
abstract forms carry an expressive 
weight through the use of color, shape, 
composition, and the extraordinary 
range of brushstrokes and painting 
techniques that are described in the 
term action painting. Although 
Abstract Expressionism developed in 
America, it built on its predecessors, 
and de Kooning’s earlier representational 
work—often of single figures—shows 
the influence of the European tradition 
of Picasso, Matisse, and Soutine, while 
his biomorphic abstractions are related 
in their flatness and structure to Miro 
and Arp. 


De Kooning’s paintings from the 1940s 
reveal a preoccupation with the female 

' figure, an interest that has remained 

_ constant. In the early 1950s he did sev- 
eral paintings and drawings of single 
female forms treated in a fragmented, 

_ expressive manner that often shocked 
the viewer. 

Drawing has always been central to 

. de Kooning’s art, and it is often inde- 

| pendent rather than auxiliary to an oil 
version. In Woman the exquisitely 
detailed, delicate image, frequently 
absent from the paintings, is achieved 
through de Kooning’s superb draftsman- 
ship and control of his materials. Here 
he uses few conventional drawing tech- 
niques, relying rather ona more painterly 
handling of pastels, charcoal, and pencil. 
He blurs the colors, rubs them, erases 
them, in effect works toward a demateri- 
alization of the subject. Talking about 
the struggle connected with this imag- 
ery, de Kooning said: ‘““The Women had 
to do with the female painted through 
all the ages, all those idols. ...It did one 
thing for me: it eliminated composi- 
tion, arrangements, relationships, 
light—all this silly talk about line, color, 
and form—because that [woman] was the 
thing I wanted to get hold of. I put it in 
the center... because there was no rea- 
son to put it a bit on the side.” 


Stuart Davis 

America, 1894-1964 
Premiere, 1957 

Oil on canvas 

58 x 50 in. (147.3 x 127 cm.) 
Art Museum Council Fund 
M.60.4 
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Words were a natural means of expres- 
sion for Stuart Davis—more so than for 
most American artists. He wrote on art 
and on politics, and his writing style 
had the same engaging, straightforward, 
prickly directness as his painting. 149 
In his paintings, which almost always 
incorporated words, they represent 
man-made forms. Whatever they refer 
to—jazz, advertising, street signs—they 
function primarily as abstract pictorial 
elements. Davis was one of the first 
modern American artists. He used 
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heightened color in a flat, unmodeled 
manner that derives from Cubist spatial 
concepts. In 1935 he wrote that “the 
process of making a painting 1s the act 
of defining two-dimensional space on... 
[a plane] surface.” 

As early as 1920 he did some abstract 
paintings based on the labels of com- 
mercial products, thus anticipating 

Pop art in the use of this material, and 
from then on he continued to use signs 
and trademarks—often in a punning 
manner 


Premiere is one of a series of six works 
executed as a commission from Fortune 
magazine in 1956. The assignment 

was to create a still life of the stridently 
packaged goods of the day. This picture 
is directly inspired by the sensory 
impact of those goods and their vibrant 
surfaces. By dividing the large central 
rectangle into quadrants, Davis set up a 
complex of forms overlapping from 
quadrant to quadrant, with an exchange 
of dark and light and light and dark, 
and dynamic placement of colors. The 
quadrants seem to move clockwise, but 
some elements oppose this movement. 
All these enlivening subtleties contrib- 
ute to the energy of the work, without 
diminishing its astonishing steadiness 


and clarity. 


Mark Rothko 

America, b. Russia, 1903-1970 
White Center, 1957 

Oil on canvas 

84 X72 in. (213.4 x 182.9 cm.) 
Bequest of David E. Bright 
M.67.25.21 


Rothko was a first-generation Abstract 
Expressionist, a leader in the group of 
New York-based artists who developed 
this often lyrical style after World 

War II (see page 148). Together with 
Barnett Newman and Clyfford Still, 
Rothko remains a major figure in 
color-field painting in which vast mono- 
chromatic expanses connote a sense of 
the sublime. 

Despite its imposing size, this painting 
is, as the artist intended, an intimate pic- 


ture. It envelops the viewer in the ambi- 
ance of redness, which Rothko achieved 
by staining an unprimed canvas and 
then building up opacity with repeated 
washes of color. 

Rothko’s earlier work contained bio- 
morphic symbols and mythological 
references based chiefly on Surrealist 
automatism. By 1950 he moved toward 
his mature abstract style, achieving clar- 
ity by exclusion. White Center, a prime 
example of that style, is typical in its 
drastically reduced format. The image 
is grasped at once: two rectangles 
separated or joined by a white bar. The 
forms are derived from geometry yet 
they are lyrical, equivocal. Because 

the edges are allowed to bleed and to 
integrate with the ground, the shapes 
are unstable; the white bar pulsates 
horizontally in the picture plane. These 
halations constitute the movement 

of the picture. Color and shape are the 
carriers of content, and light an attribute 
of color. 


Rudi Gernreich 

America, b. Austria, 1922 
Fashion Sketch, 1958 

Pencil on paper 

164% x 13% in. (41.3 x35 cm.) 
Gift of Walter Bass 
M.76.86.21 


This completely reversible jersey dress 
was an early creation of one of America’s 
most innovative designers. Rudi Gern- 
reich, who came to California from 
Vienna when he was sixteen, designed 
simple, practical, and yet elegant 
clothes in an era of crinolines and bows. 
This initial sketch (made into a pattern 
by Walter Bass, who donated the sketch 
to the Museum) was subsequently made 
into a dress of two layers of silk jersey. 

A fashion reporter of the time explained: 
“on one side, you have a beige dress 

that is right for any occasion, depending 
on the help it gets from accessories. Re- 
verse it, and there is a new look entire- 
ly—a sophisticated black that invites 
pearls and a jewelled belt, and then goes 
out to dine.” 


Gernreich continued designing clothes 
with a straight, easy look, frequently 
employing fabrics never before used in 
dresses. He adapted the simple con- 
struction of uniforms and working 
clothes for his own high-fashion styles. 
His innovations led the way for clothes 
of the next two decades—sometimes 
amusing notions, such as his almost 
topless bathing suit; sometimes clothes 
that abetted women’s liberation, by 
being comfortable, durable, and 
individualistic. 


Frank Stella 

America, b. 1936 

Getty Tomb, 1959 

Black enamel on canvas 

84 x 96 in. (213.4 x 243.8 cm.) 
Museum Purchase, Contemporary Art 
Council Funds 

M.63.21 


Between 1958 and 1960 Frank Stella 
produced twenty-three paintings that 
came to be known as the Black Paint- 
ings. They have proved to be a corner- 
stone of advanced abstract painting of 
the sixties, even though when he com- 
pleted them Stella was only twenty- 
three. These are paintings by an artist 
schooled in the work of the Abstract 
Expressionists, Jasper Johns, and Robert 
Rauschenberg. In the Black Paintings, 
Stella was interested in advancing 
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beyond “relational painting, i.e., the 
balancing of various parts with and 
against each other. ... The solution I 
arrived at forces illusionistic space out of 
the painting at a constant rate by using 
a regulated pattern.” Stella focuses our 
attention on the shape of the canvas as 
a whole, an autonomous object, 
excluding the outside world of dimen- 
sionality and emotions. 

The title Getty Tomb refers to a mauso- 
leum designed by American architect 
Louis Sullivan for the Getty family plot 
in Graceland Cemetery, Chicago. 

The architecture of the cubical monu- 
ment consists of arches, small octagonal 
shapes, and the alternation of plain 

and decorated surfaces. The titles of the 
Black Paintings are specifically chosen 
and relate to the various connotations 
of the word. A first version of Getty 
Tomb is in the possession of the artist. 


Ed Ruscha 

America, b. 1937 

Actual Size, 1962 

Oil on canvas 

72x67 in. (182.9 x 17O1 ci) 
Anonymous gift through the Contem- 
porary Art Council 

M.63.14 


Pop art shares its subject matter demo- 
cratically with everybody; artist and 
viewer are both familiar with it, have 
access to it. What distinguishes one art- 
ist’s Pop from another’s is his particular 
relation to his material. Ed Ruscha, a 
West Coast artist who was once a 
graphic designer, uses letters as visual 
and verbal references. Stuart Davis (see 
page 149) used words in this way also, 
but chopped them up until they were 
primarily elements of design almost di- 
vorced from meaning. 

In Ruscha’s work there are usually 


echoes of preceding movements in art. 
He has painted words with echoes of 
Rothko (see page 150) and of Claes Old- 
enburg’s soft sculptures, and here Spam 
has Surrealist overtones. The Spam can 
is an exact replica in size—A ctual Size— 
and appearance of the can that turned 
up regularly at army messes during 
World War 11. GIs came to hate it be- 
cause it was a boring, invariable staple 
of their diet. To Ruscha the word is ex- 
plosive, over-inflated (as across the top); 
it goes off like the rocket that he has 
depicted attached to the can. These are 
literal, traceable associations—the scien- 
tific aspect of Surrealism is served, as 
well as Ruscha’s personal knowledge of 
Spam and of typefaces, and how each 
face conjures up particular associations 
on the printed page. 

There is another stylistic echo here. 
Ruscha contrasts the drips and splatters 
of Abstract Expressionism with the 
cool commercial style of the top of the 
painting, reconciling the two within 
the same picture. For Ruscha the banal 
functions as a starting point for a cluster 
_ of responses. 


Robert Rauschenberg 

America, b. 1925 

Booster, 1967 

Color lithograph and silkscreen 
Printed on Curtis Rag by Gemini Ltd., 
Los Angeles, from two stones in black, 
two aluminum plates in white, and 
silkscreen in red enamel 

Edition: 38/38 

(2a. O iim 2.6 x O1.4 Cm.) 

Gift of the Times Mirror Company 
M.73.64.2 


Since his lithograph A cadent won the 
grand prize at the International 

Print Exhibition at Ljubljana, Yugo- 
slavia, in 1963 (the first time it was 
awarded to an American artist) Robert 
Rauschenberg has been recognized 
internationally as one of the leading 
printmakers of the twentieth century. 
Constantly experimenting with aesthetic 
ideas and new techniques in his prints, 
he made Booster in 1967 as the cul- 
minating work in his first published 
series of lithographs entitled Booster 
and Seven Studies. 

Images from the lithographic “‘studies”’ 
in this series reappear, with varying de- 
grees of transformation, in the borders 
of Booster. In the upper right corner of 
Test Stone 2 (also in the Museum’s collec- 
tion, as is Test Stone 3), for example, the 
artist depicts a human skull. This image 
later appears to be echoed in the 
silhouette of a human skull in the lower 
left border of Booster. 

Superimposed like a bright net over this 
six-foot lithograph is a time chart 

of 1967, silkscreened in red over X-ray 
studies of a photograph of the artist 
wearing only his hobnailed boots. The 
main image began with photographic 
contact prints made of the separate 
X-ray photographs. From these contact 
prints halftone negatives were made, 
and from these, images on photolitho- 
graphic plates which were chemically 
processed. Impressions from the 
photolithographic plates were taken 

on transfer paper, and the impressions 
were then transferred to two separate 
limestones. Still other changes were 
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added by Rauschenberg, working 
directly on the two stones with tusche 
(a lithographic ink) and lithographic 
crayon. 

In 1967 when Rauschenberg created 
Booster at Gemini G.E.L. in Los Angeles, 
this print was the largest lithograph 
ever printed on a hand-operated press. 
Its impressive scale, technical innova- 
tion, superb craftsmanship, and aesthetic 
inventiveness immediately made it one 
of thé key prints of the 19Gos as well as 
one of the standards by which sub- 
sequent modern printmaking efforts 
will be evaluated. 


Richard Diebenkorn 

America, b. 1922 

Ocean Park Series #49, 1972 

Oil on canvas 

93 x 81 in. (236.2 x 205.7 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 


M.73.96 


Diebenkorn is one of the most cele- 
brated artists of the richly talented group 
who have brought national and inter- 
national acclaim to West Coast painting 
since World War 11. In his early years 

he was one of the San Francisco Ab- 
stract Expressionists, but from 1955 to 
1967 he worked in what came to be 
known as the Bay Area Figurative Style. 
His canvases were on a monumental 
scale, depicting figures in natural, private 
moments, rendered in broad strokes of 
brilliant colors. 

With his move south to the Ocean 

Park area of Santa Monica, California, 
he embarked on a major abstract 

series that depends on the precise quality 
of light in this ocean front locale. 

This is a matter that has always been 
extremely important to Diebenkorn; 

he finds the light here uniquely dis- 
tinguishable even from nearby coastal 
locations. 
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This tall canvas, surmounted by a 
portal, employs a basic compositional 
grid of verticals and horizontals. On this 
scaffold Diebenkorn composes with 
numerous changes of scale and subtle 
color modulations. The composition of 
many of Diebenkorn’s paintings, par- 
ticularly the Ocean Park series, reflects 
his interest in Matisse’s color and com- 
position, particularly Matisse’s work 
from around 1915. The quality of his 
surfaces is also important: scumblings, 
scrapings, Overpainting, and washes. 
Some planes are open and tranquil; 
some areas intensely complicated, 
packed, and vibrant. There are telling 
tiny diagonals that produce wedgelike 
forms. 

Diebenkorn develops his concept 
through the process of painting; this 
picture is about the fundamental con- 
cerns of painting, about spatiality, color, 
and two-dimensionality. Discussing the 
Ocean Park series as a whole, Dieben- 
korn welcomes his return to abstraction, 
saying that he has allowed himself ‘‘to 
follow the painting in terms of just 
what I want for the painting, as opposed 
to the qualifying I found I had to doin 
figurative painting.” 


Ellsworth Kelly 

America, b. 1923 

Blue Curve III, 1972 

Oil on canvas 

67% x 166% in. (172.1 x 422.9 cm.) 
Museum Purchase 


M.73.76 


Ellsworth Kelly’s work, characterized by 
its clear flat images and sharp color con- 
trasts, belongs to a tradition strongly 
influenced by Cubism and Matisse’s 
paper cut-outs. He has long been 
interested in the interplay of irregular 
shapes, and although his works look 
abstract, they usually derive from 
“found” images or images that already 
exist in some form in nature or in the 
urban environment. 

Kelly has worked in several media be- 
sides painting: sculpture, drawing, and 
prints. He constantly refines his ap- 
proach to simple color relationships and 
reductive forms. 

Blue Curve III is a prime example of a 
1971-1972 cycle of curvilinear paint- 
ings; he achieves here a heroically ex- 
pansive, sweeping articulation of the arc 
form. The curve, suggesting the earth’s 
horizon, embodies the tension and con- 
fusion produced by the age-old ques- 
tion: if the earth is round, why does it 
look flat at the ocean’s edge? 


Donald Judd 

America, b. 1928 

Bullnose, 1974 

Brass 

72 x 10x 26 in. (182.9 x 25.4 x 66 cm.) 
Purchase with matching funds of the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Modern and Contemporary Art 
Council 


M.74.129 


Donald Judd has come to prominence 
in recent years with work based ona 
clearly articulated aesthetic of ‘“‘whole- 
ness.” Rejecting the balance of major 
and minor parts, the plan of internal 
relationships, he sets ‘‘total impact”’ 
above everything else. Judd insists that 
the values and complexities of a work 
be asserted by a single form in which 
nothing is merely neutral, partial, or 
scattered. Therefore, the way the piece 
interacts with its environment must 
also be considered. 

Bullnose is a term from carpentry, refer- 
ring to the rounded edge that gives this 
sculpture its specific quality. Canti- 
levered from the wall, the sculpture 
creates fascinating shaped shadows. It is 
constructed of sheets of metal that have 
been pressed and molded industrially, 
and the gleaming brass has been 
polished at high speed. Although the 
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horizontal dimension is made of two 


joined sections, it is perceived as one 
image—a continuous form. The dis- 
torted reflections resulting from the 
rounded form, and the object it catches, 
give the piece transparency and a sense 
of extension that both enrich and 
lighten it. 


John McLaughlin 

America, b. 1898 

#5, 1974 

Oil on canvas 

47¥%4 xX 59/78 in. (121.3 x 152 cm.) 
Contemporary Art Council Purchase 
M.74.81 


From the mid-1940s John McLaughlin 
has been concerned with the creation of 
two-dimensional paintings based on an 
economical combination of simple 
geometric forms and subdued colors in 
which texture and brushstroke are not 
apparent. His approach to painting Is 
intellectual rather than physical; it is 
related to the European Constructivist 
tradition. His work also has the qual- 
ities of certain fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Japanese painters who, as 
McLaughlin has said, “found the means 
to overcome the demands imposed by 
the object by the use of large areas of 
empty space. This space was described 
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...as the ‘Marvelous Void.’ ” From what 
is stable and in balance, McLaughlin 
creates asymmetry and a sense of 
motion. 

In #5 McLaughlin continues his 
attempt to represent the void, which, 
he believes, potentially reflects all the 
relationships in nature. There is a 
strong sense of craftsmanship and of 
balance between the black and the 
white, the rectangles and the void. 
McLaughlin does not use color as a 


seductive force within the painting; he 
minimizes it to avoid any sense of its 
real presence. The simplicity of his 
formal elements expresses a denial of 
painting as ornamentation and em- 
phasizes the concept of pure painting, 
painting in which nothing is extra- 
neous, nothing is superfluous, and there 
are no subjective emotions. 
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Auguste Rodin 

France, 1840-1917 

Jean d'Aire #0, ca. 1889 

Bronze 

h: 85 in. (215.9 cm.) 

Lent by B. Gerald Cantor (Promised 
gift) 

L.74-45-3 


In 1884 Rodin won a competition for 
a monument for Calais, a city on the 
northeastern coast of France. The monu- 
ment was to commemorate the heroic 
sacrifice of six citizens of Calais who 
in 1347, during the Hundred Years’ 
War, had given themselves up as hos- 
tages to the English in order to halt a 
devastating siege of their city. Jean 
d'Aire #6 isa bronze cast of one of the 
six figures that together form the final 
monument, generally known as the 


Burghers of Calais. 


Rodin’s preparatory studies for his work 
were based upon live models. He con- 
centrated upon the expressiveness of the 
figure’s head and hands, which he often 
worked on separately and tried out in 
different combinations on different tor- 
sos. He also modeled the entire figure 
nude (the Museum’s collection includes 
a bronze of Jean d’Aire Nude, on view in 
the Rodin gallery), as well as draped in 
sackcloth with a rope halter, as in the 
final version. 

In contrast to more traditional ap- 
proaches to civic monuments, Rodin 
has dispensed with any allegorical 
references or artificial drama. He stresses 
the citizen's struggle with his own 
human frailties rather than focusing 
upon the glories of patriotism. The 
seemingly enormous weight of the 
drapery appears almost to overwhelm 
the figure. Much like earlier represen- 
tations of Christ on the road to Calvary, 
Jean d’Aire is shown as he confronts the 
anguish of his approaching death. 


Auguste Rodin 

France, 1840-1917 

Monument to Balzac, 1897 

Bronze 

h: 9 ft. 9 in. (2.97 m.) 

Permanent loan from B. Gerald Cantor 
L.74.45.1 


In his long career Rodin worked with an 
extraordinary variety of subjects, inter- 
preting everything from The Kiss to 
The Gates of Hell, everyone from Balzac 
to Nijinsky. But the reforms Rodin 
brought about in sculpture are even 
more astonishing. Faced with the mid- 
nineteenth-century concept that a por- 
trait should be rigid, leaden, modeled 
firmly enough to support a three-story 
building, Rodin managed to revive the 
notion that a living, breathing being 
was—or should be—what portraiture 
was about. 

Balzac was Rodin’s last monumental 
work, and the one he considered his 
boldest and most significant. It was 
commissioned in 1891 by the Société des 
Gens de Lettres to be placed in front of 
the Palais Royal in Paris. The final plas- 
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ter version was completed in 1897, but 
was found unsatisfactory by his patrons 
and was never cast in bronze during the 
artist’s lifetime. 

Rodin worked on this figure for seven 
years, utilizing the same exhaustive 
techniques he had applied to the 
Burghers of Calais (see page 160). In 
trying to re-create the likeness of a 
person he had never met, he studied 
the facial characteristics of the people 
of Balzac’s native countryside, and he 
made endless sketches of positions, 

of figures clothed and unclothed. 

He even ordered a suit from Balzac’s 
old tailor. 

All the painstaking research was finally 
discarded, and as an aging artist him- 
self, Rodin permitted his identification 
with the aging giant to surface in the 
final work: the defiant attitude, the 
bull-like figure—human equivalents of 
the power of the spirit to defy time and 
human mortality. The creative genius of 
Balzac was transmuted into the creative 
genius of Rodin, and the two found 
their memorial in this monument to 
inconquerable man. 


Raymond Duchamp-Villon 
France, 1876-1918 

The Large Horse, 1914 

Bronze, second cast of nine, 1966 
h: 59 in. (149.9 cm.) 

Incised: R. Duchamp-Villon/1914 
Louis Carré, Editeur/Susse Fondeur 
Paris 

Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 
M.68.44 


In the years just before World War 1, 
there was a virtually unparalleled burst 
of creative energy in literature, the arts, 
and science. Einstein's theory of relativ- 
ity was revolutionizing concepts of time 
and space as well as calculations of all 
kinds. These developments and a host of 
others led European artists to engage in 
unprecedented experiments: the human 
form was analyzed and reconstituted in 
radically different ways, and the ma- 
chine began to replace nature as the 
symbolic equivalent of sublime power. 
In 1913 Duchamp-Villon wrote: “‘the 
power of the machine is upon us, and we 
can no longer conceive of living beings 
without it.” 

In 1909 the Italian Futurists had an- 
nounced the aesthetic of the machine. 
The idea was not entirely new—it 

had nineteenth-century roots (see 

page 120)—but Futurism went further 
in seeking to express motion itself. 
Duchamp- Villon, brother of Marcel 
Duchamp and Jacques Villon (see 

page 119), was in the forefront of those 
who shaped the new art in Paris, as well 
as being thoroughly grounded in the 
part of the past. He began to concen- 
trate on studies of the horse as early as 
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1910, using the traditional form of the 
equestrian statue known as early as the 
T’ang dynasty (see page 39) and re- 
vived after every war to memorialize the 
winning general. But Duchamp-Villon 

_ gradually began to incorporate the driv- 
ing power of the modern machine into 
the legs and torso of the horse. By the 
fall of 1914, when he completed the final 
version, he had converted the metaphor 
of the horse as a dynamo of energy into a 
literal representation; his horse zs a 
dynamo. 
Duchamp-Villon had enlisted in the 
army in August 1914, when the war 
broke out. In 1916 he caught typhoid 
fever, of which he died tn 1918. The 
Large Horse is a masterpiece and the 
culmination of his short artistic career. 
A posthumous cast, it was executed ina 
dimension that he had expressly desired 
under the supervision of Marcel 
Duchamp. 


David Smith 

America, 1906-1965 

Cubi XXIII, 1964 

Stainless steel 

76% x 172% in. (193.7 X 439.1 cm.) 
Contemporary Art Council Funds 
M.67.26 


One of a series of twenty-eight monu- 
mental sculptures designed for the 
outdoors, Cubi XXIII is conceived to 
interact with its setting. The stainless 
steel is burnished and polished so that 
the surface reflects the colors and forms 
of its surroundings. Bright sunlight 
creates the illusion that light is trapped 
beneath the surface, giving a buoyancy 
to the architectonic forms. The work 
rests directly on the ground, breaking 
with the tradition of putting sculpture 
on a pedestal. 

David Smith, along with Calder, Ameri- 
ca’s most influential sculptor, worked in 
a broad range of styles and mediums 
until 1939, when he made his first arc- 
welded pieces. They brought him to the 
realization “that art could be made with 
steel.” 

His succeeding work, culminating in 
the Cubi series, relates in structure to 
Cubism and Constructivism. In addi- 
tion to using factory techniques of arc 
welding or joinery, Smith uses geomet- 
ric forms—here, two inverted Vs and one 
upright joined together. Yet despite the 
fact that the forms are machine-made 
abstract shapes, the “stride” of the piece 
suggests the action of walking. 
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Alexander Calder 

America, 1898-1976 

Hello Girls, 1964 

Three mobiles, painted metal 

lest. o in. (2.67 m.); 15 ft. G.57 mm): 
22 ft. 11 in. (6.99 m.) 

Commissioned by the Art Museum 
Council 

M.65.10 


Calder’s career was remarkably free of 
crises and failures. His artist family 
put no obstacles in his way and at an 
early age he went off to Paris. There 
his jewelry and wire toys and carica- 
tures of circus people, entertainers, 
and athletes brought him praise—and 
money. 

In Paris in 1930, after visiting Piet Mon- 
drian’s studio, he gave up represen- 
tational sculpture in favor of abstraction 
and began to paint his works with pri- 
mary colors. A fellow sculptor, Jean 
Arp, named these works “‘stabiles.”’ 
Calder soon incorporated motion into 
his stabiles; some were driven by 
motors, others were propelled by hand 
cranks. Marcel Duchamp called these 
“mobiles.” 

Hello Girls, a three-piece mobile, was 
commissioned by the Art Museum 
Council in 1964 for the new buildings 
of the Los Angeles County Museum of 


Art. It gets its name from the two arms 
extending high in the air ina light- 
hearted gesture of greeting. Intended to 
be propelled by water, it was originally 
installed in one of the Museum’s out- 
door reflecting pools, and kept in con- 
tinuous motion by the play of air and 
jets of water. But Hello Girls can also be 
moved by wind, and in its present loca- - 
tion in the Sculpture Garden, its ele- 
ments are activated only by wind. Hello 
Girls is a unique synthesis of two 
mobile types—the ‘“‘mechanized,’ de- 
pending here on motorized fountains, 
and the “natural,” at the will of the 
wind. 


Alexander Liberman 
America, b. Russia, 1912 
Phoenix, 1974-1975 
Painted steel 

hi 23 ft) 

Gift of Anna Bing Arnold 
M.74.152 


Alexander Liberman is a pioneer of 
hard-edge painting whose primary 
interest has been in exploring anony- 
mous, reduced shapes. In 1960 he created 
his first welded sculptures, and in 1963 
he discovered the large commercial 
boiler whose heroic proportions and 
quality of self-containment attracted 


him. Many sculptors from Picasso on 
have incorporated “‘readymades”’ (the 
word was coined by Duchamp for his 
own work)—functional objects of all 
kinds—into their work. Liberman began 
to make use of tanks, tubes, sheet metal, 
and I-beams. 

In Phoenix, Liberman continues his 
interest in the circle and the cylinder. 
He has taken classical, columnar shapes, 
cut them open at forty-five-degree 
angles, and thereby revealed graceful el- 
lipses at both ends. In this manipulation 
the cylinder has lost its integrity as a 
unit, but the skeleton that remains after 
Liberman has sliced at it discloses many 
new views of a familiar form. 


Mark di Suvero 

America, b. Shanghai, China, 1933 
Teha, 1976 

Unpainted and painted steel 

12 ft. 6% in. x 24 ft. 24% in. x7 ft. 6% 
in. (Al 7.4 x 2.4m) ) 

Gift of the Beaumont Foundation 
M.75-5 


Di Suvero wants his sculpture to be able 
to “defend itself against an unarmed 
man.” His pieces have been exhibited 
outdoors in conspicuous sites: he is the 
only living American to be given an 
exhibition in the Tuileries Gardens in 
Paris, and he is the only sculptor who 
exhibited simultaneously in each of 
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the five boroughs of New York City. In 
these and other settings di Suvero’s 
work proved that it can survive the ele- 
ments and the curiosity of spectators 
who feel inclined to touch, swing from, 
or climb the pieces. Di Suvero makes his 
sculptures eminently accessible to the 
viewer 

He describes his work as “‘painting in 
three dimensions.” In addition to the 
gestural quality of the Abstract Expres- 
sionist paintings, other influences on his 
work are Constructivism, Cubism, and 
the work of David Smith (see page 163). 
These have led him to reduce the 
number of elements and relationships 
within a single sculpture in order to 


concentrate intensively on a few aspects. 
On the other hand his materials come 
from a wide and expanding range of 
sources: steel, industrial I-beams, 

found objects, chains, ropes, tires, and 
ladders. 

In Teha, di Suvero explores our percep- 
tion of the horizontal and the vertical. It 
is one of his simplest, most elegant 
sculptures; the components have been 
pared down, yet it generates an ever- 
changing activity: light and shadow, 
hard edges, longitudinal sections, 
diagonals—all these details accumulate 
subtly as one moves around the piece. 
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Address 


5905 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90036 


Hours 


Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Saturday and Sunday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
closed Mondays, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas 


? 


General Information 


Telephone 


213-937-4250 
Recorded information: 


213-937-2599 


Membership 


An unusual number of benefits are 
offered members, including free admis- 
sion toall special exhibitions, invitations 
to preview receptions of major exhibi- 
tions,anda monthly Members’ Calendar. 
Active members receive three publica- 
tions a year; members in higher catego- 
ries receive four or five. Discounts are 
given to members for concerts, film series, 
and purchases in the Museum Shop. 
The Art Rental Gallery is exclusively 
for the use of members, as is an exten- 
sive travel program with tours focusing 
on art. 

For further information, please 

call the Membership Office, 937-4250, 
extension 365. 


Visztors in wheelchairs 


Enter the Museum through the Ogden 
Street entrance on the west side of the 
Ahmanson Gallery. 


Free docent tours 


Tour schedules may be obtained at the 
Information Desks. All tours of the 
permanent collections begin at the In- 
formation Desk on the Plaza Level of 
the Ahmanson Gallery. Tours of special 
exhibitions begin at the Information 
Desk on the Plaza Level of the Frances 
and Armand Hammer Wing. 


Permission to photograph 


Unless otherwise posted, handheld 


“cameras with flashcubes or electronic 


flash are permitted in the Museum. 
Tripods and exposed flash bulbs are not 
permitted in the galleries without 
prior permission from the Public Infor- 
mation Office. 


The buildings 


AHMANSON GALLERY 

Permanent Collections: free to the 
public 

Special Installations: free to the public 
Museum Shop 

Information Desk 


FRANCES AND ARMAND HAMMER WING 
Plaza Level: Special Exhibitions, free to 
members, nominal charge to the public 
Information Desk 

Lytton Halls: Contemporary Art 
Galleries, free to the public 

Ground Level: Administrative and 
Curatorial Offices 


LEO S. BING CENTER 

Plaza Level: Bing Theater 

Ticket Office 

Plaza Cafe 

Ground Level: Art Rental Gallery 
Members’ Travel Program 

Art Research and Slide Libraries 
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Vessel in Bull Form, 13 

A View of a Lake in the Mountains, 138 

Virgin and Child with Bird, 57 

Virgin and Child with St. Anne and Young 
St. John, 77 

The Virgin of the Anuunciation, 58 

Vishnu, 29 

Vishnu Chaturanana, 19 


Waistcoat and Sash, 103 

White Center, 150 

Winter, 96 

Woman, 148 

Woman Asleep at the Table, 175 


Woman's Dress, 91 
Worshiper, ro 


Yakshi, 14 
Young Woman of the People, 122 
A Youth Leaning against a Bolster, 34 
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